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From the many accordant expressions concerning this work, 
are selected the following : — 

Boston, ^th Oct,, 1869. 
My Dear Sir,— 

I have read your publications, having for their object to shew 
the National character of our Union, and that we are truly a Nation. 
The authorities you adduce are most interesting and decisive, — to 
my mind, absolutely irresistible. I wish you would continue your 
labors, so that the result might be accessible to the people. 

Accept my best wishes, and believe me, dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 
Thaddeus Allen, Esq. 



October 15M, 1869. 
Mr. Allen, — 

I fully concur with Mr. Sumner in h»' views of your work, and 
hope that means will be furnished to you to complete it. 

THERON METCALF. 

Mt Bowdoin, Oct. 21, 1869. 
Thaddeus Allen, Esq., 

Dear Sir, — I have read with much interest the first volume of 
your " Inquiry " into the original principles of our nationality, as 
developed in the writings and doings of the Fathers and founders of 
our Republic. The correct interpretation of our institutions is best 
ascertained by examining and considering the avowed purposes and 
objects of those who framed them, in the authentic form in which 
they recorded and left them. I am glad to be informed that you 
have pursued your useful labors, and have an additional volume or 
two ready for the press, and hope the means may not be wanting 
for placing them speedily in the possession of the public. 

I am, Sir, respectfully. 

Your Ob't Serv't, 

T. FARRAR. 
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In thig year of our Lord, 1866', the altfrraingly conaplicated 
derangements in the vital affairs of the Nation, and the' con- 
flicting views and opinions:! of< its^ Balers' respecting their 
cause and their remed}^ so mnch resemble those recorded in 
the latest and most disheartening years of the Confederation, 
that the question naturally arises — a question now of special 
public interest' — whether theses existing derangements, and 
those so recorded, really had, as they appear to have had, 
one and the same paternity ; and, if so, when and in what 
manner were first matiifested the agencies and influences 
which caused them ? 

Considering the late urgent and frequent appeals to the 
people of the United States to maintain and preserve the 
Constitution as it is/ thus assuming it to be perfect in all its 
parts ; and considering^ also, that those appeals are made 
while the Government — administered professedly according 
to its sanctioned provisions — is in so unsettled and pre- 
carious a condition as to produce deep anxiety and agitation 
throughout the country, it seems to be quite time to inquire 
with more care and discrimination into the origin and nature 
of the two sections in that incomparable Charter of the 
Fathers, which relate to the election of Representatives to 
Congress. 

The expediency of this can hardly fail to be perceived by 
every one who realizes the fact, that the characteristic ten^ 
dency and legitimate results of the transfer of national power 
from Congress to the several States, by those two Sections, 
are now being clearly, and, to many at least, most calami- 
tously illustrated by " my policy " in the administration of 
the Government. 

In aid of the inquiry alluded to, it may be stated that, on 
the 24th of July, the memorable Convention of 1787 appointed 
five of their members a committee, called by them the Com- 
mittee of Detail, to more suitably arrange their " proceedings 
for the establishment of a National Government." 

At the opening of their business. May 29th, Mr. Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, offered a series of propositions 
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in a form similar to that of the Constitution ; and, on the 
26th of July, the Conv^ention referred those propositions of 
Mb. Pinckney, together with their previously adopted Reso- 
lutions, to that Committee of Detail appointed '^ to prepare 
and report a Constitution conformable thereto." In the 
twenty-three Resolutions so referred, the following is all that 
related to the manner of electing those Representatives : — 

" Resolved^ That the first branch of the [National] Legislature ought 
to be elected bj the people of the several States, for the term of two 
years." 

Below are the propositions of Mb. Pinckney on the 
subject. 

^ Article HI. — ** The members of the House of Delegates [Representa- 
tives] shall be chosen every year by the people of the several 

States, and the qualifications of electors shall be the same as those of the 
electors in the several States for their Legislatures." 

Article V. — " Each State shall prescribe the time and manner of hold- 
ing el<^tions by the people for the House of Delegates [Representatives].* - 

Next are those two Sections in the Constitution. 

Article I., Section 2d. — ** The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year, by the people of the several 
States ; and the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requi- 
site for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature." 

Section 4th, of the same Article, — *^The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in 
each State by the Legislature thereof ; but the Congress may at any time, 
by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators." 

If these two sections are accurately compared with the 
above Resolution, and with Mr. Pinckney's Articles (3d and 
5tb), there could seemingly be little doubt in what quarter 
their objectionable features originated. Mb. Rutledge, like- 
wise of South Carolina, was a member of that Committee of 
Detail. They delivered in their Report, August 6th. 

When the last clause of Section 4th was taken up in the 
Convention (the clause appended by the Committee to Mr. 
Pinckney's Article 5th), *' Mb. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge 
moved to strike it out. The States, they contended, could 
and must be relied on in such cases." 

If these immediately preceding facts are considered jointly 
with the result of such comparison, there could seem to 
remain no doubt that those objectionable features originated 
in the deep-seated and too lasting jealousies and prejudices of 
the notoriously erratic State of South Carolina. Had their 
consequences been limited to that period of time, and to the 
comparatively unimportant territory of that single State, it 
would have been a matter of little interest to the great 
American Republic, to trace those consequences ; but since 
they have not only continued, but so increased and pre- 
vailed through the whole Southern portion of the Union, 
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and still exist by far too extensively in the Northern, it 
seems a matter of general interest^ to direct attention to the 
manner in which some of the other members of that Conven- 
tion, then representing a majority of the people, regarded the 
tendency of those two Sections, even as they were suflFered 
to stand in the Constitution 

As already mentioned, the Committee of Detail reported 
to the Convention, August 6th. 

August ItL — Section 2d, requiring that " the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature," being 
taken up, the member who reported it argued, that " it was 
. difScult to form any uniform rule of qualifications for the 
States. Unnecessary innovations, be thought, too, should be 
avoided." « 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris [of Pennsylvania], after answering 
the arguments used in support of it, added, " Another objec- 
tion against the clause, as it stands, is, that it makes the qualifi* 
cations for the National Legislature depend on the will of the 
States, which he thought not proper." 

August Sth. — The Convention taking up the part of Sec- 
tion 2d concerning the prerequisite residence for a member 
pf the House of Representatives, " Mr. Butledge urged 
and moved that a residence of seven years should be required 
in the State wherein the member should be elected. An 
emigrant from New England to South Carolina or Georgia 
could know little of its affairs, and could not be supposed 
to acquire a thorough knowledge, in less time." 

" Mr. George Read [of Delaware] reminded him that we 
were now forming a National Government, and that such a 
regulation would correspond little with the idea that we 
were one people." 

"Mr. James Wilson [of Pennsylvania] enforced the same 
consideration." 

Mr. John Francis Mercer* [of Maryland]. — "Such a 
regulation would present a greater alienship than existed 
under the old Federal system. It would interweave local 
jealousies and State distinctions in the very Constitution 
which is meant to cure them." 

August dth. — It was on that day that Section 4tb, respect- 
ing " The times, places, etc., came under consideration, as 
mentioned before, when Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutlbdgb 
moved to strike out the last clause, contending that the 
States " could and must be relied on in such cases." 

Mr. Nathaniel Gorham [of Massachusetts]. — "It would 
be as improper to take this power from the National Legisla- 
ture as to restrain the British Parliament from regulating 

* Mr. Mercer took hm seat in the ConTention, Aug* 6th. 
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the circnmstandes of electioBS, leaving thift business to* tho 
counties therneelves." 

Mb. JAtfES Madisok [of Virginia].— -"The necessity of a 
^General Government. • • . • seems to decide that the 
liCgislatures of the States ought not to have the uncontrolled 
Tight of regulating the times, places, and manner, of holding 
•elections; These were words of great latitude. It was im- 
possible to foresee all the abuses that might be made of such 

•discretionary power [in the States] It seemed 

•as improper in principle, though it might be less inconven- 
ient in practice, to give to the State Legislatures this great 
authority ove^the eleetion'of the Representatives of the peo- 
ple in th^ Oeneral Legislature, as it would be to give to the 
iatter a like power over the ^leotion of their Representatives 
in the State Legislature." , 

Me. Ruf^s Eikg [of Massachusetts]. — "If this power be 
not given to the National Legislature, their right of judging 
of the returns of their members may be frustrated. . . . 
Although the scheme of ereeting the General Government 
on the authority of the* State Legislatures has been fatal 
to the Federal estaUishmdfit^ it would seem as if many gen- 
tlemen still fosteredthe dangefrous idea.^' 

The above extr^ets from Mr. Madison's "Journal' of De- 
bates in the ConventioD" iBdicate clearly that both classes 
•of the members equaUy considered the LegiaUxtive^ as the 
department of Government to be posseiised of the entire 
and exclusive authority over those elections. On that sub- 
ject, therefore, the only question between them was, whether 
that authority should be vested in the National Legislature, 
to secure the requisite uniformity through all parts of the 
Union; or whether the conditions of those elections should 
be subjected to the control of the discordant* jealousies and 
prejudices of the seveml State Legislatures. 

Thus, the issue between them appears to have been of the 
same naturef as that now'peuding betw^n Congress and the 
President)-^ the scone as was manifested through the whole 
course of the debateis in the Convention^ — and, indeed, of 
the same nature as that which has in varied degrees dis- 
turbed and agitated the Republic^ from the autumn of 1775^ 
to the present time* 

Who can tell the ntimber or amount of the wide-spread- 
ing evils which have been experienced in that period, from 
the excess of power in the States, acquired principally by 
their own assumptions^ but in no small measure by the too 
great concessions to them in parts of the Constitution? 

Fortunately, Congress have so perceived some of tbofle 
evils, now most imminent, that they have attempted the only 
effectual remedy, by proposing a necessary amendment to 
the time-honored Charter of National Freedom. 
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That such a measure has become necessary, can admit of 
no fair question or doubt, when we consider the above two 
sections in the Constitution with reference to a peculiar 
policy recently adopted to restore to their former relations in 
the Unibn the- people of the territory lately in' rebellion 
agfiiinst the nation. 

Without some' preliminary measure to effectually prevent 
further mischiefs from those two sections, an attempt to bring 
them into the Union by the actiori of those artificial beings 
ciiiled States, — as they went out, — rather than by the action 
of the loyal portion of the inhabitants of that territory, would 
be virtually an attempt to surrender to the States the power 
and duty of the Natidna! Government to defend and protect 
those inhabitants; arid thereby to expose them to whatever 
persecutions and cruelties their treasonable neighbors and 
Slate 'Legislatures might be prompted to inflidt upon them. . 
It would be, moreover, at once to relinquish all the security 
that has been gained by the immense sacrifices of blood and 
treasure in the war, and to renew the liability to a repetition 
of like c^lafliities in future. 

Few as are the preceding extracts from the debates, they 
indicate the too generally unregarded fact, that in 1787, as 
well as before and since, there were in the United States two 
distinct classes of patriotic statesmen, — early divided from 
each other by their different conceptions as to the kind of 
principle wlierebn to form a plan or system of government, 
and of all general operations, either civir or military, best 
calculated to meet the various acctitnuligitirig; rieW and untried 
exigencies, all of which they had' been selected to provide 
for. 

They indicate no less intelligibly, also, thiat the members 
of one of those cla^sifes directed^their atteritibri and care chief- 
ly to local or St^te concerns, atid earnestly and too success- 
fully labored to tratisfer to the States essential powers which 
the general welfare required to be possessed and exercised 
by the Natibnal Government; and thdt the'oth^r class, — 
whether in or out of the convention, — while recognizing the 
importance of State authorities, regarded' them as "stibordinate 
and auxiliary to the infinitely more important whole ; and, 
accordingly, believing the substantial interests of the States 
to be best provided for by securing the interests of the peo- 
ple composing th^m, they exerted strenuously and perse ver- 
ingly their utmost energies for the establishment of a National 
Goverament, of adequate efficacy, stability, and permanency, 
to secure the peace and freedom of all the people in all the 
States. 

The records show, that the principle of this latter class was 
adopted as fundamental in the formation of the Union, in 
1774; that it was observed as the basis of all plans of opera^ 
tion in the military department during the war for Indcpcnd- 
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ence; and that the wisest, ablest, and most experienced 
statesmen of that period, regarded it as the true principle of 
the Union and Government, till the close of their lives It is 
likewise shown by the records^ that the principle of the for- 
mer class, the class above represented by Mr. Pinckney and 
Mr. Rutledge, was first publicly manifested in the autumn of 
1775 ; that it originated in the peculiar conceptions of a few 
then leading members of Congress, whose mental bias and 
prejudice prompted them to renounce the principle of Union 
on which they had unitedly begun, and, thus seceding from 
their colleagues, to adopt as the basis of their system, a prin- 
ciple far different in its stead. That was the first actual 
secession in the United States, and the first practical applica- 
tion of the principle on which has since been claimed a right 
of nullification and secession. 

That justly celebrated band of Patriots was in that manner 
sundered into two political classes or parties. 

Thenceforward, for years, there were practically employed 
in conducting public operations two distinct systems, which 
were soon found to be — and they continued so toJjpe through 
the stupendous war of Revolution — as widely divergent in 
tendency as they were palpably different in principle. 

It should be observed that each of those principles was 
applied in directing public affairs — one in the military, the 
other in the civil department — long before the theory founded 
on either of them was formed into a system of government. 

The one thus and then adopted prevailed in the adminis- 
tration of those affairs in the civil department, from that time 
till the organization of the government under the Constitu- 
tion, in 1789. 

The speedily resulting derangements, extending to every 
public department, and almost continually increasing to their 
consummation in the awfully aiiarchical condition of the coun- 
try in 1787, so thoroughly convinced the people of the radi- 
cal defect and perilous tendency of the system, that a major- 
ity of them firmly resolved to abandon altogether the principle 
on which it had been founded, and to substitute the principle 
of the other system. For that purpose they called forth 
those ever memorable benefactors, who had been first and 
. foremost in achieving Independence, as the class most reli- 
able for counsel and guidance, and most competent to regu- 
late and secure the freedom which they had so nobly won ; 
and the event proved the wisdom of their course. 

Opposed in the Convention as in the war of Revolution, by 
a class numerically scarcely less than their own, that now 
imperfectly appreciated class whose chief was Washington, 
by oft-repeated and persistent efforts during more than three 
months, so far succeeded, in spite of such opposition, as to 
restore to the Union the amount of self-sustaining and con- 
servative power there is in the Constitution. 
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Oalled afterward to administer the government which they 
had 80 largely contributed to form and establish, they " as by 
magic " raised the then existing generation from, the very 
verge of bewildering anarchy to a condition of peace, order, 
and prosperity. 

So then, as always, the direct tendency of the former sys- 
tem was, to disarrange and subvert ; that of the latter, to 
regulate and establish. These truths the people of that 
period thoroughly and practically learned, by their impres- 
sive experiences of the opposite results from the two sys- 
tems; and, in so learning them, they learned what counsels 
and examples to confide in and follow, and what to distrust 
and avoid. Unutterably fortunate it was for themselves, and 
for the successive generations after them, that they at the 
same time learned how to relieve and save their then greatly 
depressed and imperiled country. 

Much as it should be regretted, the main facts, especially 
those refating to that period, have been so perverted or ob- 
scured by many writers and speakers respecting the nature 
and formation of the American Union and Governmelit, that 
only through the original records can be obtained the prac- 
tical knowledge of those experiences, which guided the peo- 
ple so well then, and which is exceedingly needful, if not 
indispensable, to guide the people as well now, in 1866. 

Viewing the foregoing facts in connection with the re- 
markable political experiences of this year, and of sev- 
eral preceding years, it would seem that intelligent patriot- 
ism might be prompted to more efficient and persevering en- 
deavors to distinguish the respective agencies and influences 
of the two classes, and their respective bearings upon the 
great interests of the country, 

But few seem to know, or care to inquire, whether the 
Grovernment of the United States has been administered 
by Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan, and Andrew John- 
son, more in accordance with the true, original principle 
of the Union and the Constitution, than with that of the pre- 
vious system, called the Confederation ; or, in other words, 
whether it has been administered by them more in accord- 
ance with the political theory of George Washington than 
with that of Thomas Jefferson. 

However regarded, here is suggested a distinction, on 
the observance of which depend, as hitherto and ever, the 
vital interests, the peace, the security and prosperity of 
the American nation. It is a distinction which every one 
in a position of influence in the Government ought to be able 
to promptly and truly define. No American statesman or 
citizen should pretend to possess a practical knowledge of 
the political history of .his country, unless he has accurately 
lo irnod the distinctive tendency of each of those theories, 
us that tendency has been developed by its results in the 
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successive generations since the commencement of the 
Union. As long as he is unable to so mark those tenden- 
cies respectively, as to clearly distinguish each from the 
other, so long the plain teachings of his nation's varied ex- 
periences will appear to him confused and unintelligible, and, 
therefore, afford no practical guidance. 

Pending the preposterous war of rebellion, its horrors 
were greatly alleviated in the minds of the very many, who 
confidently anticipated as a consequence the long-needed 
correction of that radical error in the public sentiment of 
the people, and in the public measures of their rulers, which, 
stealthily increasing and advancing, had given birth to the 
attempt of a State to nullify laws of the United States, and, 
remaining still uncorrected, had at length misled a confiding 
nation even to a condition so terrific and calamitous. 

But the multiplied complications in the vastly momentous 
concerns of the country since the close of actual war, and 
some of the schemes proposed for regulating and adjusting 
them, indicate too plainly that such anticipations are yet far 
from being realized, and that there is now no little occasion 
for a renewal of the knowledge and application of those les- 
sons of warning as well as of encouragement, which were so 
thoroughly and practically learned from the widely-different 
experiences in the first quarter of a century from the nation's 
beginning, — that fundamental period of American institutions. 

Those different or rather opposite experiences, considered 
then as the unmistakable evidences of the specific tendency 
of the theory or principle from which they respectively result- 
ed, were regarded by that generation as the true and infalli- 
ble lessons for political guidance, not only in that period but 
in all the subsequent periods of independent America. 

Those lessons, however, are not imparted or acquired by 
now and then quoting indiscriminately some of those memo- 
rable men, wlfo collectively are justly regarded as Fathers 
of the Revolution. Indiscriminate references to those fa- 
thers must appear of little significance to every one who 
knows the fact, that, on a near view of an absolute and final 
separation from Great Britain, no inconsiderable number of 
them, from their peculiar mental bias and temperament, as 
already shown, renounced the national principle on which 
they had all begun, and adopted another. *Adequate knowl- 
edge of those lessons is possessed by only those who have 
correctly learned the distinctive tendency of each of those 
principles, which those two classes of patriots, whether in the 
cabinet or field, respectively adopted as its peculiar basis of 
every public arrangement. 

May the people gain such knowledge from the original 
records to be found in subsequent pages, and then practically 
apply it as wisely for present and future exigencies as did 
the generation of that period.f 

* See page 6. t Seepage?. 
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But the increased and still increasing complications in 
national affairs, in 1867, '68, and the no less conflicting opin- 
ions and plans for regulating and adjusting them, when viewed 
with reference to the seemingly unnoticed cause from which 
they mainly proceeded, appear to afford little prospect of 
enduring advance in that direction, till the people and their 
rulers so learn the distinctive character of the agencies and 
influences of the several leading men in the birth-period of 
the Nation, that they may be enabled to fully and practically 
understand how those renowned patriots respectively affected 
the nature of the Union, — whether for good, or whether for 
evil, — first, in the various stages of the Revolution, then in 
the formation of the Constitution, and again in the adminis- 
tration of the Government. 

To be satisfied of the infinite importance of possessing and 
disseminating such knowledge throughout every section of 
the country, requires only to adequately conceive how clearly 
the widely different political views and influences, which 
agitate the nation so deeply now, are traceable to their origin 
and their respective authors in that period wherein' so vastly 
diverse plans of general operations were formed. 

That the same influences, unchanged in character, though 
successively varied in relative degrees, have descended 
through the generations, to the present time, cannot be truth- 
fully denied or reasonably doubted. 

The great misfortune has been, that those tending to dis- 
turb, disorganize, and unsettle, have too often and too much 
prevailed over those which invariably tend to tranquillize, 
regulate, and establish. 

In this connection, some may recollect the significant fact, 
that, both during the still-oontinued precarious condition of 
the nation, and through the long course of influences and 
events which led to it, not only reputed politicians, but 
respected orators, editors, and even honored historians and 
biographers, have repeatedly and most emphatically cited, as 
modd Statesmen, some of the most prominent members of 
that class of the fathers, who have been twice referred to as 
the authors of that system,* which twelve years' experience 
of its legitimate results taught the people of 1787 to entirely 
abandon and repudiate, gs constantly tending to political 
confusion and disaster. 

Though so much to be lamented, such radically misguiding 
exhibitions will excite little wonder, so far as the fact is 
known and considered, that, mainly for prudential reasons, 
which will appear in these pages, the most essential truths 
relating to that period were never so clearly and fully 
explained, as to be practically understood by even the gen- 
eration which next succeeded it. 

Hence, in very many of the writings and speeches on the 

* See pages 6 and 7. 
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Bubject, — especially in the latter portion of them, — errcr 
is 80 extensively blended with the most important truths, or 
those truths are so partially presented — often quite per- 
verted — that, practically, as regards the distinctive counsels 
and examples of those two classes of Statesmen, the last has 
too nearly become the first ; and the first, last. 

In view of these truths, it would seem, that both justice to 
them, and a due regard for the present and future interests 
of the nation, demand a more discriminate and thorough 
knowledge of their respective agencies and influences as the 
records show them. Toward this necessary attainment, the 
first lesson to be learned, is, that those two classes were sev- 
erally characterized by the particular principle of the system 
of operations which they respectively originated or persist- 
ently advocated ; for it is only by previously learning their 
characteristics, as thus distinguished from each other, that 
those pf their respective followers, in this or in any other period 
subsequent to that first, can be so clearly distinguished as to 
afford the practical guidance which has long been needed 
— and which is now especially needed — for extricating the 
great affairs of the nation from their present alarmingly mul- 
tiplied derangements and diflSculties. 

Yet, pressing as are the various exigencies of those affairs, 
few if any seem to know there was ever such an event as 
that division among the country's chosen Guardians, men- 
tioned in the preceding pages (6th and 7th). That event, 
however, occurring at so early and critical a stage of the 
Eevolution, — and involving, at the same time, an entire de- 
parture from the principle on which the public operations had 
been from the beginning to that time directed, — was produc- 
tive of consequences, which, in magnitude and extent, have 
greatly exceeded those of any other political event in the 
whole history of the Union. 

By it, as has been shown, that august Assembly was sun- 
dered into two political classes or parties. Although appar- 
ently unknown, or unthought of, for many years past, the 
political distinction thus and then originated was thencefor- 
ward carefully observed by each party, as of such vital impor- 
tance for the salvation of the country, that it was the very 
pivot on which were suspended all the political vibrations 
during a half century, from the firfit public manifestation of 
it in the autumn of 1775. 

As that division among them arose entirely from their dif- 
ferent views and plans for meeting occasions which were 
then all new to them, it would seem reasonable to suppose 
them to have been at that time equally honest and patriotic ; 
but the widely variant practical tendencies and results of 
their different plans soon indicated, and prolonged experience 
has fully proved, that those two classes were far from being 
equally, sagacious and wise in directing their endeavors to 
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provide for the permanent freedom and weJfare of their 
country. 

The following extracts are- referred to, as affording some 
just idea of the circumstances, nature, and extent of the earli- 
est portion of the consequences experienced from that divi- 
sion: — 

General Greene wrote to Gov. Ward, in Congress, Oct, 16, 1775, — 
" With regard to paying the troops part of their wages, and the Commit- 
tee part, it will be productive of a multitude of inconveniences 

As the troojis are considered Continental, and not Colonial, there must be 
some systematical plan for the payment, without reference to any particu* • 
lar Colonies. 

- " His Excellency has a great desire to banish every idea of local attach- 
ments. . . . For my part, I feel the cause, and not the place." 

Hon. Thomas Lynch, in Congress, to General Washington, iVow., 1775. 
— " With grief and shame, it must be confessed, that the whole blame 
lies not with the army. You will find your hands straitened instead 
of strengthened. What the event will be, it is impossible to foresee ; per- 
haps it IS only intended to force the Continent into their own terms, and 
to show that neither General nor Congress [but the Colonies] shall be per- 
mitted to control the army." 

General Washington, to Colonel Read, Nov. 28, 1775. — " Could I have 
foreseen what I have experienced, and am likely to experience, no consid- 
eration upon earth should have induced me to accept this command." 

General Washington, to the President op Congress, Dec, 14, 1775. — 
" The resolves relative to captures made by Continental armod vessels, only 
want a court established for trial to. make them complete. This I hope 
will soon be done, as I have taken the liberty to urge it often to the Con- 
gress." 

Yet, on the 20th, Congress passed the resolve, that such 
cases should be libelled in the Courts of Admiralty erected in 
the Colonies. 

General Greene, to Governor Ward, in Congress, Dec. 31, 1775. — 
** How unhappy for the interests of America, that such colonial prejudices 
should prevail, and partial motives influence her councils ! If they are 
nourished, they will sooner or later sap the foundation of the Union. . • 
God in mercy avert so dreadful an evil." 

General Washington, to the President op Congress, Sept. 24, 1776. — 
** The wounds which my feelings, as an officer, have received by a thousand 
things that have happened, contrary to my tepectations and wishes, . . . 
added to a consciousness of my inability to govern an army composed of 
such discordant parts, — induce not only the belief, but a thorough con- 
viction in my mind, that it will be impossible,. unless there is a thorough 
change in our military system, for me to conduct matters in such a man- 
ner as to give satisfaction to the public." 

General Greene, to , Sept, 28, 1776. — " The policy of Congress 

has been the most absurd and ridiculous imaginable. • • • A military 
force established upon such principles defeats itself. • • • The Con- 
gress goes upon a penurious plan." 

General Washington, to the President op Congress, Oct. 4, 1776. — 
**And I see such a distrust and jealousy of military power, that the Com- 
x&ander-in-Chief has not an opportunity, even by recommendation, to give 
the least assurances of reward tor the most essential services. In a word, 
such a cloud of perplexing circumstances appears before me, without one 
flattering hope, that I am thoroughly convinced that unless the most vig- 
orous und decisive exertions ere immediately adopted to remedy these 
evils, the certain and absolute loss of our liberties will be the inevitable 
coBfioiuence." 
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The eccentric General Charles Lee, to General ,Gates, Oct. 14, X776. — 
** Inter nos. Congress seem to stumble at every step.' . . . Qeperal 
Washington is much to blame in not menacing them ^th resignation, 
unless they refrain from unhinging the army by their absurd interference." 

General Washington, to J. A. Washington, Nov. 19, 1776. — "I am 
wearied almost to death with the retrograde motiou of. :thing0, and bo1« 
emnlj protest, that a pecuniary reward of twenty thousand pounds a ye^^r 
would not induce me to undergo what I do ; and, after all, perhaps to lose 
my character, as it is impossible, under such a variety of aistressing cir- 
cumstances, to conduct matters agreeably to public expectation, or even to 
the expectation of those [Congress] who employ me, as they will not make 
proper allowances for the difficullies their own errors have occasioned.^* 

Same, to the President op Congress, Dec. 20, 1776. — "I can only add, 
that desperate diseases require desperate remedies. . . . My feelings, 
as an officer and a man, have been such as to force me to say, that no per- 
son ever had a greater choice of difficulties to contend with than I have, 

'VThat I have labored, ever since I have been in the service, to discour- 
age all kinds of local attachments and ^distinctions of country, denomina- 
ting the whole by the greater name of Akerican. But I have found it 
impossible to overcome prejudices." 

Robert Morris, in Congress, to General Washington, Pec. 23, 1776.— 
'' It is useless, at this period, to examine into the causes of our present 
unhappy situation, unless that examination would be productive of^a cure 
for the evils which surround us. In fact, those causes have long been 
known to such as would open their eyes. The very consequences of them 
were foretold, and the measures execrated, by some of the best friends of 
America ; but in vain, . . . and nothing is now left but to extricate 
ourselves as well as we can." 

Thus are indicated, in the language of some of those who 
best knew and most deeply felt them, a portion of the early 
consequences of that substitution of a wholly different prin- 
ciple of plan for directing public afifairs, ait so critical and 
momentous a juncture. 

It is proper to notice, that, to the extent indicated by the 
preceding extracts, those consequences became embarrass- 
ing, and imperiling throughout bc^th the civil a^d military 
departments, in little more than one year after that most 
extraordinary change (or reverse) of pubilic policy. 

As may have been already inferred, that change was a 
natural result of the excessive State attachment, State jeal- 
ousy and prejudice, of a few then leading members of Con- 
gress. By their ipfluence, at the time, that venerated 
Council were induced to adopt the new principle as the rule 
of their proceedings, and, in 1776, to erect uppn it that 
impracticable structure called the Confederation, — the sys* 
tem of government formed by Congress to a,chieve, aiid 
to render perpetually secure, tbe independence, freedom, 
harmony, and prosperity, of all the people comprehended in 
the American Union. 

Accordingly, as that system and all the proceedings of 
Congress were based on the same State or Confederate 
principle, the direction of public affairs, in the civil depart- 
ment, was, from that juncture, little affected or varied, either 
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by the Declaration of Indepetidence, by iJie^ cofUpletioti of 
the form of that system, in November, 1777, or by the final 
acceptance and ratification of it, in March, 1781. Indeed^ 
the same general direction was continned by Congress till 
the necessity for the Constitutional Contention of 1787 be* 
oame manifest to all, and to none ttiore so than to Congi'esli 
themselves. 

The evidences of some of the later consequences of that 
change are found iu the following extracts : — 

Qm^AL Greens, to , June 4, 1777. — " Wisdoin and prudence 

AoniLetinies forsake the wisest bodies. I am exceedingly distrefised at the 
tftate of thiiigs in the great National Council." 

General Washington, to R. H. Lee, in Congress, Oct. 17, 1777.— "To 
sum up the whole, I hate been a slare to the servioe. I have andergome 
more than most men «re aware of, to harmonize so many discordant parts." 

Generai. Wasoinoton, to Benjajhk Harrison, in the House of Dele^ 
gates, Va., Deb. 18, 1778. — "Mj C(mception of the matter impresses it 
too strongly upon me that the States, separately, are t<M> much engaged 
in their local concerns. ... In a word, I think our political system 
may be compared to the mechanism of a clock, and that we should dedve 
A lesson from it ; for it answers no good purpose to keep the smaller wJaieels 
in otder, if the greater one, which is the support and prime mover of the 
whole, is neglected." 

Same, to Joseph Jones, in Congress, May 31, 1780.-«-"We can no 
longer drudge on in the old way. . . We are always working up-hill. 
. . . I see one head gradually changing into thirteen. I see one army 
branching into thirteen^ . . attd I am fearful of the consequences." 

Lafatettb wrote, in his **Memoitti,".---"The pecuriiai^ succors [ob- 
tained by him from Ffance} Were placed lit the di8i)osal of General Wash- 
ington ; for it was upon that General that reposed the whole cbnfideftce of 
the Government, and the hopes oif the Ffeilch h&tion." 

GSNBtBAL WASBtlNGTDN, tO Jx)TtS MAtttoWIS, it. Gotigt&BB', OU. 4, 1780. — 

*< But, knowing the jealousies which have been entertained on this head' 
(Heaven knows how unjustHy), anld thai' the p&Utiodl httm was in anotker 
direction, I forbore to ezprete my sentidie&ts for a* time ; but, Ht a moment 
when We are tottering on the bri&k ei a pt^ipice, (dileiice #ould have been 
criminal."* 

Save, to JottN Park Orsris, in the House of Dblbgates, Td., Fd, 28, 
1781. -^ ** lii a word, . . we have brought a cause, which might ha^e 
been happily terminated v^rs agcr by the adoptiM of proper measiires^ 
to the very verge of ruin." 

Same, to Colonel A. Hamilton, in Congress, JifarcA 31, 1783. — ''! 
TOJoice most exceedingly that there is an ^hoof our warfare, and tkat such 
a field is opening to our view as will — with wie(dbm to cultivate it — 
make us a great, a respectable, and a happy people ; but it must be 
improved by other means than State politics and unreasonable^ jealousies 
an:a prejudices. . . . My wish tb see the union of these States estab- 
lished upon liberal and petmanent principles, and inclinatioii to contribute 
my mite in pointing out the defects of the present Constitution [Coikfed- 
erationl, ar# equally great." t • • I^or, to the defects thereof , . . may 
justly d6 ascribed the prolongation of the war, and consequently the 
expenses occasioned bv it. More than half the perplexities I nave experi- 
enced in the course of my command, and almost the whole of the dimciil- 
ties and distress of the army, have had their origin here." 

* AUudiDp: to a very plain and emphatio letter he had written to Congress, on 
the aoth of the preeeding Aii<!^ti8i 

t Eoually great as tbat expressed in a letter he had shortly befbre reieeived 
from Ool. ilamilton, relating to the same sulyect. 
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Same, to BENJAiim Harrison, Governor of Virginia. — " The disinclina- 
tion of the individual States to yield competent powers to Congress, . . • 
their unreasonable jealousy of that body and of one another, and the dispo- 
sition, which seems to pervade each, of being all-wise and all-powerful 
within itself, will, if there is not a change in the system, be our downfall 
as a nation. This is as clear to me as A, B, ; and I think we have 
opposed Great Britain, and have arrived at the present state of indepen- 
dency, to very little purpose, if we cannot conquer our own prejudices." 

Same, to Hon. John Jay, May 18, 1786. — " I coincide perfectly with 
you, my dear sir, that there are errors in our National Government which 
call for correction, loudly, I would add. I . . We are certainly in a 
delicate situation. . . . To be plainer, I think there is more wicked- 
ness than ignorance mixed in our councils. Under this impression, I 
scarcely know what opinion to entertain of a general Convention. . . . 
Yet, something must be done, or the fabric must fall, for it is certainly 
tottering. 

" Ignorance and design are difficult to combat." 

Same, to William Gratson, in Con^ss, July 26, 1786. — " In a word, 
• . . our character as a nation is dwindling ; and what it^ust come to, 
if a change should not soon take place, our enemies have foretold ; for, in 
truth, we seem either not capable, or not willing, to take care of our- 
selves." 

Same, to John Jay, Aug, 1, 1786. — " Your sentiments — that our affairs 
are drawing rapidly to a crisis — accord with my own. What the event 
will be, is also beyond my foresight. We have errors to correct. . . . 
I do not conceive we can exist long as a nation, without having lodged 
somewhere a power, which will pervade the whole Union in as energetic a 
manner as the authority of the State Grovemments extends over the sev- 
eral States. 

"To be fearful of investing Congress with ample powers for: national 
purposes, appears to me the very climax of popular absurdity and madness. 
. . . . Kequisitions are actually little better than a jest and a by- 
word throughout the land. If ypu tell the Legislatures [of the States] 
they have violated the treaty of peace, and invaded the prerogatives of 
the Confederacy, they will laugh in your face. What, then, is to be 
done?" 

Same, to Bushrod Washington, Nov. 15, 1786 — "Among the great 
objects which you took into consideration, at Bichmond, how comes it to 
pass, that you never turned your eyes to the inefficacy of the Federal 
Government?* . . . Every man, who considers the present constitu- 
tion of it, and sees to what it is verging, trembles. The fabric, which took 
nine years, at the expense of much blood and treasure, to rear, now totters 
to the foundation, and without support, must soon fall." 

In Mr. Madison's introduction to his report of the debates 
in the Convention of 1787, he says, respecting the condition 
of the country : — 

" Among the defects which had been severely felt, was want of an uni- 
formity in cases requiring it, — as laws of naturalization and bankruptcy, 
a coercive authority operating on individuals, a guaranty of the internal 
tranquillity of the States. " 

"As a natural consequence of this distracted condition of the Union, the 
Federal authority had ceased to be respected abroad ; and ... at home, 
it had lost all confidence and credit, . . . involving a general decay of 

confidence and credit between man and man 

Such were the defects, the deformities, the diseases, and the ominous 
prospects, for which the Convention were to provide a remedy, and which 

* A reference to the objects of that meeting at Richmond, as described by B. 
Washington, in a letter to the General. 
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ought never to be overlooked in expounding and appreciating the Con- 
stitutional Charter, the remedy that was provided." 

OPENING OP THE CONVENTION. 

Again, in the language of Mr. Madison, — 

'< Governor Randolph [of Virginia], in an address, May 29th, at the 
opening of the main business of th^ Convention [of which he was a mem- 
ber], reviewed the danger of our situation, and appealed to the sense of 
the best friends of the United States — to the prospect of anarchy, from 
the laxity of government everywhere.*' 

Relative to the above-mentioned address, the late Chief 
Justice Yates, of New York, — who was also a member, and 
kept a journal, — says, under the same date, May 29th : — 

^' He [Gov. Randolph] closed these remarks with a set of Resolutions, -^ 
fifteen in number, — which he proposed to the Convention for their adop- 
tion, and as leading principles whereon to form a new Qovemment. He 
candidly confessed, that they were not intended for a Federal Grovemment. 
He meant a strong, consolidated Union, in which the idea of States should 
be nearly annihilated. He then moved, that they should be taken up in 
Committee of the whole House." 

Judge Yates says, further, that — 

*< Mr. Charles Pincknev [a member from South Carolina] then added, 
that he had reduced his ideas of a new Government to a system, which he 
read ; and confessed that it was grounded on the same principle as that of 
the above Resolutions." * 

In Convention, May 30th. — The following Resolutions were taken 
under consideration : — 

'' That a union of the States merely federal will not accomplish the ob- 
jects proposed by the Articles of Confederation, namely, common defence, 
security of liberty, and general welfare. 

*' That a National Government ought to be established, consisting of a 
supreme Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary." 

It seems proper to pause here, and to inquire whether there 
is found in the preceding pages enough to convey some just 
idea of the apparent want of aptitude and consistency in the 
administration of civil affairs, and of the consequent declen- 
sion of those aflfairs till they were reduced to the very verge 
of hopeless degradation and anarchy. 

An attempt will now be made, through an abridgment of 
]tf R. Madison's Report of the Debates, to show by what agen- 
cies and influences those affairs were quickly extricated from 
their extreme complications, and raised to an unprecedented 
condition of order, harmony, and prosperity throughout the 
land. 

BEGINNING OF THE DEBATES. 

The Resolution concerning the rights of suffrage in the 
National Legislature, being taken up, — 

" Mb. Madison [from Virginia] observed that, ... as the acts of the 
General Government would take effect without an intervention of the State 

^ See expressions of General Washington, in his letter to Mr. Jay, A^g. 1 , 1783, 
p. 14. 
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Legislatures, . . . there was the same reason for diflforent a^mbero of Bep« 
resentatives from different States, as from oouzities of different extentu 
within particular States." 

May Z\st. — The Resolution, — " That the members of the first branch 
of the National Legislature ought to be elected by the people of the several 
States," — being taken up, — 

** Mr. Sherman [from Connecticut] opposed the electi6n by the people. 
. . . The paople, he said, immediatSy, should have as little to do as 
may be about the Government, they want information, and are constantly 
liable to be misled." 

" Mr. Gerry [from Massachusetts]. — The evils we experience flow from 
the excess of democracy. The people do not want virtue, wit are the dupes 
of pretended patriots. ... He said he was still republican ; but had 
been taught by experience the danger of the levelling spirit." 

* * Mr. James Wilson [from Pennsylvania] contended strenuously for draw- 
ing the most numerous branch immediately from the people. . • On ex- 
amination, it would be found that the opposition of ^tes to Federal 
measures had proceeded much more from the offices of ^e States than 
from the people at large." 

" Mr. Madison considered the popular election of one branch of the 
National Legislature as essential' to every plan of free government." 

The clause of the Besolation, " authorizing an exertion of 
the force of the whole against a delinquent State," coming 
under consideration, — 

** Mr. Madison. — The use of force against a State would look more like 
a declaration of war, than an infliction of punishment, and would probably 
be considered b^r the party attacked as a dissolution of all previous com- 
pacts by which it mignt be bound. He hoped that such a system uxnild be 
framed as might render this resource unnecessary, "^^ 

June Qth. — " Mr. George Reed [from Delaware]. — Too much attach- 
ment is betrayed to the State Governments. , . If we do not establish 
a good Government, on new principles, we must either go to ruin, or have 
the work to do over again. The people at large are wron'gly suspected of 
being averse to a General Government. The aversion lies among inter- 
ested men who possess their o(mfid«nce." 

June Sth. — " Mr. ChaHlbs PiNOKNBY^moved, that the National Legisla- . 
ture should have authority to negative all laws which they should judge to 
be improper. He urged that such a universality of the power was indispen- 
sably necessary to render it eflfectual ; . . . that, if the States were leit to 
act of themselves in any case, it would be impossible to defend the Na- 
tional prerogatives, however extensive they might be, on paper." 

*' Mr. Madison seconded the motion. Experience had evinced a constant 
tendency in the States to wicroach on the Federal authority ; to violate 
national treaties ; to infringe the rights and interests of each other. . . . 
A negative was the mildest expedient that could be devised for preventing 
these mischiefs. The e:£istence of sueh a oheek woald prevent attempts to 
commit them. Should no such precaution be engrafted, the only remedy 
would be an appeal to coercion. Was such a remedy eligible? . . . . 
Any government for the United States, formed on the supposed practicability 
of using force against: the unconstitutional proceedings of the States, would 
prove as visionary and fallacious as the government of Congress, The 

negative would render the use of force unnecessary 

In a word, . . this prerogative of the General Grovemment is the ereat 
pei^ading principle that must control the centrifugal tendency of the 
States ; which, without it, will continually fly out of their proper orbits, 
and destroy the order and harmony of the political system." 

"Mr. Wilson. — a discretion must be left on one side or the other. 
Will it not be most safely lodged on the side of the National Government? 
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Amon^ the filst Bentiments expressed in the first Congress, one was, — 
that Virginia is no more, that Massachusetts is no more, that Pennsyl- 
vania is no more, etc. ; we are now one Nation of brethren : we must 
bury all local interests and distinctions. This language continued for 
some time. . . .No sooner were the State Governments formed, than 
their jealousy and 6|abitio^ began to display themselves. Each endeavored 
to cut a slice from the common loaf ; . . till, at length, the Confederation 
became frittered down to the impotent condition in which it now stands. 
• . . To correct its vices is the business of this Convention. . . . 
What danger ifl there^ that the whole will unnecessarily sacrifice a part ? 
But, reverse the case, and- leave the whole at the mercy of each part, and 
will not the general interest be continually sacrificed to local interests? " 

** Mr. John Dickinson [from Delaware]. — We must take our choice of 
two things. We mtist either subject the States to the danger of being 
injured by the power of the National Government, or the latter to the dan- 
ger of being injured by that of the States. £te thought the danger greater 
from the States." 

• June 9th, — * ' Mr. Brbarlt [of New Jersey] . — He was sorry, he said, that 
any question on this poilit [the rule of suffrage] was brought into view. 
Ijb had been much agitated in Congress at the time of forming the Confed- 
^tion, and was then rightly setUed, by allowing each sovereign State an 
equal vote. Otherwise, the smaller States must have been destroyed, 
instead of being saved. . . , . He had come to the Convention with a 
view of being as useful as he could, in giving energy and stability to the 
Federal Government. When the proposition for destroying the equality 
of votes came forward, he was astonished, he was alarmed. Is it fair, 
then, it will be aaked, that Georgia should have an equal vote with Vir- 
ginia ? He would not say it was- What remedy, then ? One only ; that 
a map of the United States be apread out, that all the existing boundaries 
be' erased, and that a new partition of the whole be made into thirteen 
equal parts." 

" Mr. Patterson [af New Jersey] considered the proposition for a pro- 
portional representation aft striking at the existence of the lesser States. 
. . . We have no power to go beyond the Federal scheme ; and if we 
had, the people are not ripe for any other. We must follow the people ; 
the people will not foDow ns. The proposition could not be maintained. 
. • . . If we kre to be considered as a Nation, all State distinctions must 
be abolished. The whole must be thrown into hotchpotch, and when an 
equal division is made, then there may be fairly an equality of represen- 
tation . New Jersey will 

never confederate on the plan before the Committee ; she would be swal- 
lowed up. He would rather submit to a monarch, to a despot, than to 
such a fate. He would not. only oppose the plan here, but, on his return 
home, do everything in his power to defeat it there." 

^' Mr* Wilson. — As all authority was derived from the people, equal 
numbers of people ought to have an equal number of representatives ; and 
different numl^rs of people, different numbers of representatives. This 
principle had been improperly violated in the Confederation, owing to the 
urgent circumstances of the time. . . . Representatives of different 
districts ought clearly to hold the same proportion to each other, as their 
respeotive constituents hold to each other. ... A new partition of 
the States is desirable, but evidently and totally impracticable." 

." Mr. Williamson [of North Carolina] illustrated the case by a compari- 
son of the different States to counties of different sizes within the same 
State." 

Junelllh. — "Mr. Randolph. — The National authority needs every 
support we can give it. . . . The Executive and Judiciary of the 
States, . . unless they be brought under some tie to the National system, will 
alwaya lean too much to the State systems, whenever a contest arises 
between the two." 
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June 12th. — "Mr. Madison. — No member of the Gonyention could 
say what the opinions of his constituents were at this time. . . • We 
ought to consider what was right and necessary in itself for the attain- 
ment of a proper government. A plan adjusted to this idea will com- 
mend itself." 

la another speech, on the same day, Mb. Madison said : — 

'< What we wished was, to give to the Government that stability whicli 
was everywhere called for. . . He conceived it to be of great impor- 
tance that a stable and firm government, organized in the repuolican form, 
should be held out to the people. If this be not done, . . it is much to 
be feared, the time is not distant, when, in universal disgust, they will 
renounce the blessing which they have purchased at so dear a rate, and 
be ready for any change that may be proposed to them." 

June 13th. — The Resolutions proposed by Govbrnob Ran- 
dolph, having been taken up and acted on, the Committee 
rose, and Mr. Gorham made a Report, consisting of nineteen 
Resolutions ; the first of which was the following : — 

*' Resolvedj That it is the opinion of this Committee, that a National 
Government ought to be established, consisting of a Supreme Legislative, 
Executive, and Judiciary." 

They had accomplished so much in about two weeks, and 
were thus encouraged to anticipate a speedy, successful 
result of their efiForts, in accordance with this Resolution. 

The consideration of the Report was postponed till the 
next day, " to give opportunity for other plans to be proposed." 

June 15th, — " Mr. Patterson laid befoi^ethe Convention the plan [only 
another edition of the Confederation, a little enlarged,] which, he said, 
several of the Deputations wished to be substituted in place of that pro- 
posed by Mr. Randolph.'* 

The introduction of thi» plan changed the aspect of affairs 
essentially ; but it was agreed to refer it, together with the 
plan of Mr. Randolph, to a Committee of the Whole. 

June IStJi. — "7/1 Committee of the Whole y on the Resolu- 
tions proposed by Mr. Patterson and Mr. Randolph, — 

" Mr. Lansing [from New York] called for the reading of the first Reso- 
lution of each plan, which he considered as involving principles directly 
in contrast. That of Mr. Patterson, says he, sustains the sovereignty of 
the respective States ; that of Mr. Randolph destroys it . . The plan 
of Mr. Randolph, in short, absorbs all power, except what may be exer- 
cised in the little local matters of the States, which are not objects worthy 
of the supreme cognizance. He grounds his preference of Mr. Fatterson's 
plan chiefly on two objections to that of Mr. Randolph, — first, want of 
power in the Convention to discuss and propose it ; secondly, the improba- 
Dility of its being adopted." 

" Mr. Patterson said, as he had on a former occasion given his senti- 
ments on the plan proposed by Mr. Randolph, he would now give his rea- 
sons in favor of that proposed by himself. He preferred it, because it 
accorded, — first, with the powers of the Convention ; secondly, with the 
sentiments of the people. . . I came here, not to speak my own senti- 
ments, but the sentiments of those who sent me. Our object is not such a 
Government as may be best in itself, bat such a Government as our con- 
Btitaents have authorized us to prepare, and as they will approve. . . . 
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If fcbe Bovereigntj of the States is to be maintained, the representatives 
must be drawn immediately from the States, not from the people ; and we 
have no power to vary the idea of equal sovereignty. The only expedient 
that will cure the difficulty is that of throwing the States into hotchpotch." 

'' Mr. Wilson entered into a contrast of the principal points of the 

two plans With regard to the ^oioero/*/A« 

Convention, he conceived himself authorized to conclude nothing^ but to 
be at liberty to propose anything, , . With regard to the sentinienis of the 
people, he conceived it difficult to know precisely what they are. . He 
oould not persuade himself that the State Governments and sovereignties 
were so much the idols of the people, nor a National Government so obnox- 
ious to them, as some supposed. Where do the people look, at present, for 
relief from the evils of whiq^ they complain? Is it from an internal 
reform in their Governments? No, sir. It is from the National councils 
that relief is expected. For these reasons, he did not fear that the people . 
would not follow us into a National Government ; and it will be a further 
recommandation of Mb. Randolph's plan, that it is to be submitted to 
them, and not to the Legislatures ^ for ratification." 

** Ma. 0. PiNCiLNKV. — He thought the Convention authorized to go any 
length, in recommending, which they found necessary to remedy the evils 
which produced this Convention." 

<' Mr. Randolph was not scrupulous on the point of power. When the 
salvation of the Republic was at stake, it would be treason to our trust, 
not to propose what we found necessary. . . • The true question is, 
whether we shall adhere to the Federal plan, or introduce the National 
plin. Tae insufficiency of the farmer has been fully dLsplayed by the 
trial already made. There are but two modes by which the end of a Gen- 
eral Gjverament can be attained : the first, by coercion, as proposed by 
Mr. Pattbrson's plan ; the second, by real legislation, as proposed by the 
other plan. Coercion, he pronounced to be impracticable, expensive, cruel to 
individuals, , . . We must resort, therefore, to a national legislation 

over individuals ; for which Congress are unfit They are a 

mere diplomatic body, and are always obsequious to the views of the 
States, who are always encroaching on the authority of the United States. 
A provision for harmony among the States — as in trade, naturalization, 
etc. ; for crushing rebellion, whenever it may rear its crest ; and for cer- 
tain other general benefits — must be made 

A National Government alone, properly constituted, will answer the pur- 
pose; and he begged it to be considered, that the present is the last 
moment for establishing one. After this select experiment, the people 
will yield to despair." 

Jane 18/A. — ^*- Colonel Hamilton [from New York]. — He had been hith- 
erto silent on the business before the Convention, partly from respect to 
others whose superior abilities, age, and experience, rendered him unwil- 
ling to bring forward ideas dissimilar to theirs, and partly from his 
delicate situation with respect to his own State, to whose sentiments, as 
expressed by his colleagues [Mb* Yates and Mr. Lansing], he could by no 
means accede. . The crisis, however, which now marked our affairs, 
was too serious to permit any scruples whatever to prevail over the duty 
imposed on every man to contribute his efforts for the public safety and 
happiness. As to the powers of the Convention, he thought the doubts 
st^-rted on that subject had arisen from distinctions and reasonings too 
subtle. ... He agreed with the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Randolph, that we owed it to our country, to do in this emergency, 
whatever we should deem essential to its happiness. To rely on and pro- 
pose any plan nob adequate to its exigencies, merely because it was not 
clearly within our powers, would be to sacrifice the means to the end 

. ... . The great question is, what provision shall we make for the 
happiness of our country? . . . The great and essential principles 
necessary for the support of government are, — first, an active and con- 
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stant interest in eopporting it. This prfnciplQ does not exist in the Siatoi 
in favpr of the Federal Govemm^t. They have evidently in a high 
degree, the esprit de corps. They constantly pursue internal interests 
adverse to those of the w)kole. They have their particular debts, their 
particular plans of finanee, etc. All these, when opposed to, invariafolj 
nrevf^il over, ... the plant of Qoufp^em- • t The anhiticm o£ their 
qemagogues is knovrn i> ha^ the conttQl Qf theLG«neial Qavemmeiit* 
ft ••«•••••• 

An habitual attaQhnu^t of the p^Pple.. Thiat whole fonro^of this tie is oa 
the side of tl^ State Qovermoeot. ..... All tfaua passions . . oi 

avarice, ambition, interest, w^ioh gpv^r^ moot individuala, and all pubUo 
lK>dies, fall into the current of the Bt^te^i, and do not flow inio the streaoi 
of the General Government. The fonver,. therefore, will generally be an 
overmatch for the General Qov^imifAeQt ; and render any Confederacy in its 
yery nature precarious. Vhoorr is, in thi^ case, fully confirmed by ezperi-* 
exM^e [a^ in tne 4niphictyonic Coupcil, tliSn German Oonfederacy, the Swiss 
Cantons, etc.]. How, then, are aU t^iese evils to be avoided ? Only by suek 
1^ complete sovereignty ii| the G«ioeiai GoTocninent as- will turn ali the 
strong principles and passi^^ abpire mentioned on its side. . . If States 
are to deliberate on tne mode, they will deliberate on the object, of the 
supplies ; and will ^rant or not grant, as they approve or disapprove of it. 
•= . . Bad principles in a government, though slow, are sure ip their 
operation, ana will gradually destroy it. . . Two sovereignties cannot 
coexist within t)i^ same limit0. It was onoethouebt that the power of 
Congress wa§ a^nply sn£|cient to QeQiire the ead of their institution. The 
error is now seen by every ope. . . . Ona of the weak sides of repub- 
lics wus their being liable to fi>reign influence and corruption. Men of 
little character, acquiring great power, become easily the tools of inter- 
meddling neighbors. . ^ . What is the inference from all these obser- 
Wions ? That we ought to ^o as far, in order to attain stability and per- 
manency, as r^ubUcan principles will admit." 

June 19M. — " Mr. Madison . • observed that vIolaliJops of the Federal 
Articles had been numerous and Qotorioua . . . He stated the object: 
of a proper pUm to be two-fold, — first, to. preserve the Union ; aecDndlyv 
to provide a Government that will remedy the evilft fojlt by the States, both 
in their united and individual capaciiies^ Ermine Ma. Patterson's plan. 
. . . Will it prevent the violations of the law of nations, and of treaties 
which, if not prevented, must involve us in forei^ wars? The tendency 
of the States to these violations has been manifested in sjondrv mstanees. 
. . . Will it prevent encroachments on the Federal authority? A 
tendency to such encroachments has been sufifsientlv exemplified among 
ourselves, as well as in every other confederated republic, aneient or mod*> 
em. . . . If we recur to the examples of otjier confederacies, we sh^l 
find in all of them, the same tendency of the parts to encroach on the 
authority of the whole. ... In developing the evils which vitiate 
the political system of the United Stat^, it is proper to take into view 
those which prevail within the Statee individually^, as well as those which 
affect them collectively ; since the former indirectly a£^ the whole, and 
there is ^eat reason to believe that the pressure of them had a full share in 
t^e motives which produced the present Conventicm. . . . The great 
difficulty lies in the affiiir of r^reaentation. . . . Their langua^ was, 
that it wonld not. be safe for Delaware to allow Virginia sixteen times as 
many votes [as Delaware}. The expedd^it proposed by them was, that 
all the States, should be throvm into one mass, and a new partition be 
made into thirteen equal parts. . . The dissimilarities . . amounted 
to a prohibition of the attempt." 

Oq the question, whether the Committee should rise, and 
Mr. Randolph's propositions be reported without alteration, 
... as prefemble to those of Mb. Pattbrson, — seven States 
in the affirmative, three in the negative, one divided. 
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Mj5. BiNDOLPa's plan, j^s Feported by the Cbtmmittee, Jimti 
13^, beiog tbeD before the EioQfie, amd the first Resolution, 
•^^^Tbat a National Oovernment ought to be established/^ 
etc.,* — being" taken up, — 

<< Mb. Wilson ol^eecved tb|it^. bj «. Natioiisl Goiwnu»imtv be did not 
ilieaii one that would swallow itp the State Go¥ernmentB. . . . Xheyi 
\irere absolutely iiecessary for certain purposes whiqh the' former could not . 
reach. All m^ QaTenuuienta louat bo sobdiyided into lesseir juxisdiorr 

tions."* 

^''CoLosEii HAH£VQif ooiaeided wstli the pwoposition as it stood in the 
Report. ... No boundiuy eould be dr»wi» between the National and 
Stftte Legaslatares ; thefonner most therefore hare indefinite authoritr. 
If it were lunited- at all, the rivalslidp: of the Statee would ^dually sub- 
vert it. li^n, as. eosporatiotts, tbe extent of some of them, as Virginia, 
Maasachusetts^ ete., woaid be formidable. A% St€UeSj he thought they 
Ofighi to be abblisfaied ;■ but he admitted the necessity of ieaying in them 
subordinate jurjadictions.'^ 

**Mr. King. — The Statee were not soyerei^s, in the sense contended 
f6r by some. They did not posses^ the, peculiar features of soyereignty. 

. . Cdnsidering them as political beuiga, they were dumb ; for they 
could not speak to any fbreign soyereign whatever . They were deaf; for 
they could not hear any proposition from such soyereign. . . Congress 
can act alone, without the States. . . No act of the States can yary the 
situation, or prevent the Judicial consequences. If the States, ther^are, 
retained some portion of^^ their sovereignty, they had certainly divested 
themselves of essential portions of it. If they formed a, Confederacy in 
some respects, they formed a Nation in others. He doubted much the 
practicability of annihilating the States; but thought much of their power 
ought to be taken from them."^ 

*' Mr. Luther Martin said f he considered that the separation- from 
Great Britain placed, the thirteen. Statee ip. a state of nature towards each 
other ; . . . that he could never accede to a plan that would introduce 
an inequality, and lay ten States at the merey of Virginia, MassachusettSt 
and Pennsylvania." 

''Mr. WiiiSON could not admit .the doctrine, . . He read the Decla- 
ratioor of ludependenoe^ . • . inferring that: they were independent, noi 
iii4ividu4idlyi9 b^i.«n>^tf<if4f.'* 

'' Colonel Hamilton assented to the doctrine of Mr. Wilson. He denied 
the doctrine, that the States were thrown into- a state of nature. . . . 
The more close the union of the States, and the more complete the author- 
ity of the whole, the less opportunity will be allowed to the stronger 
States to oppress the weaker.'' 

June 20tt. — The second Besoliition, — ** That the National 
Legislature aught to consist o£ two branches," — < being taken 

'' Mr. Lansing moved, instead of the second Resolution, that the powerfl' 
of.. Le^dslation be. vested in Oongmsab He observed that the true question 
was, whether the Conv^ition' would adhere to, or depart from, the founda- 
tion of the pceseut Confederaicy. ... It could not be expected that 
those posiaiessing sovereign^ would evnr voluntarily part with it. It was 
not to bc; expected from a^ one State, much less from thirteen. . . . 
He doubted \irhetheF any (Weral Gavemment, equally ben^M^ial to all, 

* See that Resolution, p. 18. 

t Mr. Martin was fh>m Maryland. He took his seat in the Convention. Jwim 

m. 
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can be attained. That now under consideration, he is sure, must be utterly 
unattainable. . . . The system was too novel and complex. No man 
could foresee what its operation will be, either with respect to the General 
Government, or the State Governments. One or the other, it has been 
surmised, must absorb the whole." 

" Colonel Mason [from Virginia] did not expect this point would have 
been reagitated. The essential differences between the two nlans had been 
clearly stated. The principal objections against that of Mr. .Randolph 
were the want of power and the want of practicability. There can be no 
weight in the first, as the fiat is not to be here, but in the people. . . . 
The impracticability of gaining the public concurrence, he thought, was 
still more groundless. ... He meant not to throw any reflections on 
Congress, as a body, much les8 on any particular members of it. He 
meant, however, to speak his sentiments, without reserve, on this subject. 
. . . Is it to be thought that the people of America . . « will surren- 
der both the sword and the purse to the same body, -r- and that, too, not 
chosen by themselves ? . . . Will they give unbounded confidence to 
a secret journal, — to the intrigues, to the factions, which, in the nature 
of things, appertain to such an assembly ? If any man doubts the exist- 
ence of tliese characters of Congress, let him consult their journals for the 
years 78, 79, and '80. . . • It was acknowledged by Mr. Patterson 
that his plan could not be enforced without military coercion. Does he , 
consider the force of this concession ? . . . Rebellion is the only case 
in which the military force of the State can be properly exerted against its 
citizens. In one point of view, he was struck with horror at the prospect 
of recurring to this expedient. . . . He took this occasion to repeat, 
that, notwithstanding his solicitude to establish a National Government, 
he never would agree to abolish the State Governments, or render them 
absolutely insignificant. . . The Convention . . could not be expected 
to make a faultless Government. And he should prefer trusting to pos- 
terity the amendment of its defects, rather than to push the experiment 
too far." 

** Mr. Lfther Martin agreed with Colonel Mason, as to the importance 
of the State Governments. He would support them, at the expense of the 
General Government, which was instituted for the purpose of that sup- 
port. He saw no necessity for two branches ; and, if^it existed. Congress 

might be organized into two 

He thought . . that a National Judiciair, extended into the States, would 
be ineffectual, and would be viewed with a jealousy inconsistent with its 
usefulness." 

" Mr. Sherman [from Connecticut] seconded and supported Mr. Lan- 
sing's motion. . . Congress carried us through the war ; and, perhaps, 
. as well as any government would have done. . . . All the States were 
sensible of the defect of power in Congress. He thought much might be 
said in apology for the failure of the State Legislatures to comply with the 
Confederation. . . * Congress, indeed, by the Confederation, have, in 
fact, the right of saying how much the people shall pay, and to what pur- 
pose it shafl be applied : and this right was granted to them in the expec- 
tation that it would in all cases have its effect." 

" Mr. Wilson urged the necessit;^ of two branches. . . [After notic- 
ing the defects of other Confederacies], he appealed to our own experience 
of the defects of our own Confederacy. Ho had been, six years of the 
twelve since the commencement of the Revolution, a member of Congress, 
and had felt all its weaknesses. . . The success of the Revolution was 
owing to other causes than the constitution of Congress. In many in- 
stances, it went even against the difficulties arising from Congress them- 
selves. He insisted that a jealousy would exist between the State Legisla- 
txires and the General Legislature ; observing that the members of the 
former would have views and feelings very distinct, in this respect , froiii 
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their oonstituents. . . . He observed that the addresses of Congrees to 
the people at large had always been better received, and produced greater 
effect, than those made to the Legislatures." 

The question was then taken ; and Mr. Lansing's motion, 
seconded by Mr. Sherman, was lost, — Aye^ four; No^ six. 

June 2\st. — The second Resolution in the Report of the 
Committee of the Whole, — " That the National Legislature 
ought to consist of two branches/' — being again under con- 
sideration, — 

** Mr. Wilson. — It was asked, how the General (jovemment and indi- 
yiduality of the particular States could be reconciled to each other, and 
how the latter could be secured against the former ? Might it not, on the 
Other side, be asked, how the former was to be secured against the latter? 
... . The General Government will be as ready to preserve the rights 
of the States as the latter are to preserve the rights of individuals, all the 
members of the former having a common interest, as representatives of all 
the people of the latter, to leave the State Governments in possession of 
what the people wish them to retain- He could not discover, therefore, 
any danger whatever on the side from which it was apprehended. On the 
contrary, he conceived that, in spite of everv precaution, the General 
Government would be in perpetiuBl danger oi encroachments from the 
State Governments." 

^^ Mk. Madison w$ks of opinion, in the first place, that there was less 
danger of encroachment from the General Government than from the State 
Governments ; and, in the second place, that the mischiefs from encroach- 
ments would be less fatal, if made by the former than if made by the 
latter. 

"All the examples of other confederacies prove the greater tendency, in 
•ueh systems, to anarchy than to tvrannv; to disobedience of the members 
than to usurptions of the federal head. Our own experience had fully 
illustrated this tendency. ... In some of the States, particularly in 
Connecticut, all the townships are incorporated, and have certain limited 
jurisdictions. Have the representatives of the people of the townships, in 
the Legislature of the State, ever endeavored to despoil the townships of 
any part of their local authority ? .... The relation of a General 
Government to State GoTemments is parallel. 

" Guards were more necessary against the encroachments of the State 
Governments on the General Government, than of the latter on the former. 
• . . . Were it practicable for the General Government to extend its 
care to every requisite object, without the cooperation of the State Gov- 
ernments, the people would not be less free, as members of one great 
Republic than as members of thirteen small ones. . . . Supposing, 
therefore, a tendency in the General Grovemment to absorb the State 
Governments, no fatal consequences could result. Taking the reverse as 
the supposition, that a tendency should be left in the State Governments 
towards an independence on the General Government, and the gloomy 
consequences need not be pointed out. The imagination of them must 
have suggested to the States the experiment we are now making to 
prevent the calamity, and must have n)rmed the chief motive with those 
present to undertake the arduous task." 

The question being taken on the Resolution, — '* That the 
Legislature ought to consist of two branches," — the votes 
were, Aye^ «even ; No^ three. Maryland divided, and there- 
fore not counted. 

The third Resolution of the Report, on the 13tli, — *'That 
the members of the first branch of the National Legislature 
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ought to be; elected hy the people of the several States," — 
being taken up, — 

'* General Pinckney [from South Carolina] moTed that the first branch, 
iDsteiul of being elected by the people, Bhould be elected in saoii manner 
as the Legislature of eftch State should direct »" 

*^ Mft. L. Maktin seconded the motion/' 

<< OoiiONSii BjjRhTOH considered the motion as intended manifestly to 
transfei the election from the people to the State Legisiattires, which would 
.essentially vitiate the plan. It would increase the State ii^ueace, which 
could not he too watchfully guarded against.'* 

'^ Mft. Sf^rman would like an election by the L^slatures: best, but is. 
ormten^ with the plan as it stands." 

''Mr. Wilson oonsidensd the election of the first branch by the people- 
i^)t only af the corner«stoae, but as the foundation of the fobric. . . . 
Th^ L?gi£')ftture8 are actuated not merely by the sentiment of the people, 
but bavd oix official sentiment opposed to that of the General Government, 
and perhaps to that of thC' peo^e themselTes." 

'* Mr. King enkrged on the same distinction.'^ 

"On ^he question, for Gbnbbal Pinckney's motion, -4ye, 
four; -M>, six ; Maryland, divided/' 

"On the question for the election of the first branch by 
the people, At/e^ nine ; -ft/b, one; Maryland, divided." 

June 22d. — The clause ijti the third Resolution, — "To 
receive fixed stipends . . out of the National Treasury,'' —» 
being considered^ — 

'* Mr. Ellsworth [from Connectiout] moved to substitute payment by 
the States out of their own treasuries." 

<* Mr. Gorhak wished not to refer the matter to the State Legislatures. 
. . . Let the National Legislature provide for their own wages, from 
time to time, as the State Legislatures do." 

'^ Mr. Randolph. — If the States were to pay the members of the 
National Legislature, a dependence would be created that, would vitiate 
the whole system. The whole nation has a^ interest in the attendance 
and services of the members^ The National Treasuiy, therefore, is the 
proper fund for supporting them." 

** Mr. King urged the danger of creating a dependence on the States, 
by leaving to them the payment of the members of the National Legisla- 
ture." 

'' Mr. Sherman contended for referring both the quantum and the pay- 
ment of it to the State Legislatures.'^ 

** Mr. Wilson. — He thought it of great moment, that the members 
of the National Government should be left as independent as possible of 
the State Governments in all respects." 

** Mr. Madison concurred in the necessity of preserving the compensa- 
tions for the National Government ind^endent or the State Governments." 

'' Colonel Hamilton. — He was strenuous, against making the National 
Council dependent on the legislative rewards of the States. . • .He 
expatiated emphatically on the difference between the feelings and views 
of the people and those of the Government of the States, arising from the 
personal interests and official inducements which must render the latter 
unfriendly to the General Government." 
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On the question for striking out " National Treasury,^* ias 
moved by Mr. ELtswoRTH, — 

" Colonel Hamilton renewed his oppofiition to it. He pressed the 
dicrtiacdi^ii 'between the Siiate Go^tnments 'Mid ike people. The former 
would be the riyals of the Gmeral QoTemment. The State LegialatareB 
ought not, therefore, to be paymasters of the latter." 

On the question ifor Mr. ELLSwoBtfl's motion, -4ye, four; 
No, five. 

June 25th. — The Resolution in the Report, — "That the 
mectibets of this second branch of the National Legislature 
ought to be chosen by the individual LegiiEllatui^es," — being 
taken qp, — • 

" Mr. Charles Pincknbt. — The eficaeyoi? the system will depend on 
this Article. In order to form a right judgm.eat in the ease* it will be 
proper to examine the situation of this country 

** Our true situation a^ears to me to be this, — a new, ektetosive coun- 
try, eontaining Within itself the materialfl for forming a (joTernment 
capal)leof extending to its ^iticeils all the blessing of civil and religious 
liberty ; capable of making them happy <^t home. This is the great end 
of republican establishments. . . . The people of the United States 
may be divided into three classes, — ]m)fe6sioilaI men, . . . commercial 
m^i, . . and the landed interest, the owners and cultivators of the soil. 
. • . . These three classes, however distinct in their pursuits, are 
individually equal in the political scale, and ma v be easily proved to have 
but one interest. The dependence of each on the otiter is mutual. The 
merchant depends on thie planter. . Both nttst, in private as weU as public 
a&irs, be connected with the {wofeesional men; who,in th^ir turn, must 
in some measure depend on them. Hence it is dear, . . that, after all, 
there is one, but one, great and equal body of citizens composing the 
inhabitants of this country. . . For a people tiins circumstanced are 
wcy then, to form a Government; and the question iS) what sort of Gov- 
ernment is best suited to thein ? . . We must^ as has been observed, 
suit our Government to the people it is to direct. These are, I believe, 
as active, intelligent, and as susceptible of good ffovemm^nt as any people 
in the world. The confusion which has produced the present relaxed state 
is not owing to them. It is owing to the weakness and defects of a Gov- 
ernment incapable of combining the various interests it is intended to 
unite, and destittite of energy . All that we have to do, then , is to distribute 
the powers of govefrnment m such a manner, and for such limited periods, 
as, while it gives a proper degree of permanency to the magistrate, will 
reserve to the people the right of election, which they will not or ought 
not frequently to part wi&. I am of o<>inion, that this may easily be 
done ; and that, withsome amendments, tne propositions before tiie (>>m- 
mittiee will fully answer this lend." 

"\Mr. Wilson.-^ . . It was neceissarjr to observe the two-fold relation 
in^hlch the people will stand, first, as citizens of the General Govern- 
ment ; and, secondly, as citizens of thieir partieillar State. The General 
Government was meant for them, in the first capacity ; the State Govern- 
ments, in the second. Both Governments wete derived from the people ; 
both meant for the people ; both, therefore, ought to be regulated on the 
same principles. Th^ same tn^in <>f ideas irhieh belonged to the relation 
of the citizens to their State Governments were applicaUe to their rela- 
tions to the General Gk>vemment. And, in forming the latter, we ought 
to proceed by abstracting, as much as possible from the idea of the State 
Governments. . . The General (Government is not an Assemblage of 
States, but of individuals, for certain political purposes ; it is not meaat 
for the States, but for the individuals composing tnem ; the individuals, 
therefore, not the Statss, ought to be repreesnted in it." 
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On the question to agree " That the members of the second 
branch be chosen by the individual Legislatures," Aye^ ftine ; 
JVb, two. 

The clause, — " That the second branch hold their offices 
for a term of seven years," — being considered, — 

*' Mr. Read proposed that they should hold their offices during good 
behavior." 

*-^ Mr. Robert Morris [from Pennsylvania] seconds him." * 

«7i6/ie %Qth. — The duration of the second branch being 
again under consideration, — 

'* Mr. €k)RHAM moved to fill the blank with six years, one-third of the 
members to go out every second year.*' 

'* Mr. Wilson seconded the motion." 

" General Pincknet opposed six, in favor of four years." 

*' Mr. Read moved that the term be nine years. • . He would stilt 
prefer * during good behavior ;' but, being little supported in that idea, he 
was willing to take the longest term that could be ootained." 

'* Mr. Jacob Broom [from Delaware] seconded the motion." 

"Mr. Madison. — In order to judge of the form to be given to this 
institution, it would be proper to take a view of the ends to be served 
by it. These were, — first, to protect the people against their rulers ; 
secondly, to protect the people against the transient impressions into 
which they themselves mignt be led. . . Such being the objects of the 
second branch in the proposed Gbvemment, he thought a considerable 
duration ought to be given to it. He did not conceive that the term of 
nine years could threaten any real danger. ... He observed that, as 
it was more than probable we were now digesting a plan, which, in its 
operation, would decide forever, the fate oi republican government, we 
ought not only to provide every guard to liberty that its preservation 
could require, but be equally careful to supply the defects which our own 
experience had particularly pointed out." 

" Mr Read wished it to be considered by the small States that it was 
their interest that we should become one people as much as possible ; that 
State attachments should be extinguished as much as possible ; that the 
Senate should be so constituted as to have the feelings of citizens of the 
whole." 

" Colonel Hamilton. — He did ndt mean to enter particularly into the 
subject. He concurred with Mr« Madison in thinkine we were now to 
decide forever the fate of republican government ; and if we did not ^ive 
to that form due stability and wisdom, it would be disgraced and lost 
amons ourselves, disgraced and lost to mankind forever. • . He con« 
curred, also, in the general observations of Mr. Madison on the subject, 
which might be supported by others, if it were necessary. It was certainly 
true that nothing like an equality of property existed ; that an inequality 
would exist as long as liberty existed, and that it would result from that 
very liberty itself." 

*' Mr. Gerry wished we could be united in our ideas concerning a 
jpermanent Government. All aim. at the same end; but there are great 
aifferences as to the means. . . The Convention ought to be extremely 
cautious in what they hold out to the people. • • • If the plan should 

* In a generally approved history of the Revolution, it is stated that the pecu- 
niary services of Robert Morris contributed hardly less to the success of iliat 
wonderful struggle, than did the military services of General Washington. 
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be of such a nature as to rouse a violent opposition, it is easy to foresee 
that discord and confusion will ensue. ... He admitted the evils 
arising from a frequency of elections, and would agree to give the Senate 
a duration of four or five years A longer term would defeat itself. It 
never would be adopted by the people." 

" Mr. Wilson. — .... The true reason why Great Britain has 
not yet listened to a commercial treaty with us has been, because she has no 
confidence in the stability or efficacy of our Government. Nine years, with 
a rotation, will provide these desirable qualities. . . In such a body, 
the personal character will be lost in the political. The populn r objection 
against appointing any public body for a long term was that it might, by 
gradual encroachments, prolong itself, first, into a body for life, and 
finally become a hereditary one. ... As one-third would go out 
triennially, there would be always three divisions, holding their places 
for unequal terms, and consequently acting under the influence of different 
views and different impulses." 

On the question for nine years, Aye, three ; No, eight. 

On the question for six years, Aye, seven ; No, four. 

The clause of the fourth Resolution, — " To receive a com- 
pensation for their services," — being under consideration, — 

" Me. Ellsworth moved to strike out * to be paid out of the National 
Treasury,' and insert * to be paid by their respective States.' " 

<*Mr. Madison considered this as a departure from a fundamental 

Srinciple, and subverting the end intended, by allowing the Senate a 
uration of six years. . . . The motion would make the Senate, like 
Congress, the mere agents and advocates of State interests and views, 
instead of being the impartial umpires and guardians of justice and the 
general good." 

" Mr. Jonathan Dayton [from New Jersey] considered the payment of 
the Senate by the States as fatal to their independence. He was decided 
for paying them out of the National Treasury." * 

On the question for payment of the Senate, as moved by 
Mr. Ellsworth, Aye, five ; No, six. 

On the question, whether the words " to be paid out of the 
National Treasury " should stand, Aye, five ; No, six. 

June 21th, — A question being proposed on the Resolution 
declaring " that the suffrage in the first branch should be 
according to an equitable ratio " [of, representation], — , 

'* Mr. Lxtther Martin contended, at great length, and with great eager- 
ness, that the General Government was meant merely to preserve th% State 
Governments, not to govern individuals ; that its powers ought to be kept 
within narrow limits . . . Tliat individuals, as such, have little to 
do but with their own States. . . . That the States, like individuals, 
were in a state of nature, equally sovereign and free. . . . That the 
propositions on the table were a system of slavery for ten States. . . . 
That it will be in vain to propose any plan offensive to the rulers of 
the States, whose influence over the people will certainly prevent their 
adopting it " 

June 28M. — " Mr. Madison said he was much disposed to concur 
in any expedient, not inconsistent with fundamental principles, that 

*Mr. Dayton took his seat in the C!onvention, JxLne 2UU 
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eonld remove the diffioalfj coneer&XDg the rule of reprMentation. But 
he could neither be conTinced that the rule eontendea for was just, nor 
that it was necessary for the safety of the small States against the large 
States. That it was not just, had been conceded by Ma. BrS^bjly and 
Mr. Patterson themselves. The expedient pr«po0ed by them was anew 

partition of the territory of the United States 

The true policy of the small States lies in promoting those pl<inolplee, aiid 
that form of Government, which will most apph^E!i!Biate the States to the 
condition of counties. . . . Give to the (shsneral Government sufficient 
energy and permanencv, and gradual partitions of the large, and junctions 
of the small, States wiU be facilitated; and time may effect that eqnalisa* 
tion whioh is wished for by the small States now, but can never be accom- 
plished at once." 

*^ Doctor [BEWjUcnr] FaANkuii.-^Mr. President, the small promss We 
hate made, after four or five wedm' dose attendance and continual reason- 
ings with each other, . . is, methinks,a-melanchofyproof of the imiperfee- 
tion of the human understanding. . . We have gone back to ancient 
history fet models of government, . ; attd we hare viewed modem States aOi 
round Europe, but find none of their Constitutions suitable to our circum- 
stances. . . In the beginning of the contest With Great Britain, when We 
were sensible of danger, we &td daily prayers in this room for the Divine 
protection. . . . All of us, who were engaged in the struggle, mudt 
have observed frequent inlstancee of a superintending Providence in our 
favor. To that kind Providence we owe tnis happv opportunity of consid- 
ering, in peace, on the means of establishing our mture National felicity. 
. . • I have lived, sir, a long time; and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I«ee of this trtith, —^ that God governs in the ai&irs of 
men. ... I finely believe this ; and I also ibelieve, that without His 
concurring aid, we shall Soieoeed in this political building no better than 
the builders of Bsd^el. We shall be divided by our little partial local 
interests ; our projeets wfll be confounded ; and we oursdresishali become 
a reproach and byword down to future ages 

'^ t therefore beg leave to move, that henceforth, prayers, imploring the 
Divine assistance of Heaven, and its blessings on our deliberations, be 
held in this Assembly, every morning, before we proceed to business." 

The foHowiag is Mb. Madibon-s explanation of the manner 
in which this address was received and disposed of in the 
Convention : — 

'< Mr. Shxbhan seconded tiie motion." 

<< OoLOfiTBL Hamiuton and several others expressed their apprehensions, 
that, however proper such a Resolution might have been at the beginning 
of the Convention, it might, at this late day, in the first place, Inring on 
it some disagreeable animadversions [because eolong omitted] ; and» in the 
secondf lead the public to believe that the embarrassments and dissensions 
within the Convention had suggested this measure." 

<* Ma. WtUjIambois observed that the true cause of the omission could not 
be mistaken. The Convention had no funds." 

<* Mr. Randolph proposed, in order to give a favorable aspect to the 
measure, that a sermon oe preached, at the request of the Convention, on 
the Fourth of July, the anniversary of Independence ; and thenceforward, 
prayers, etc., be read in the Convention every morning." 

'* Doctor Frankun seconded this motion." 

'* After several unsuccessful attempts for silently polrtiponing this matter 
by adjourning, the adjournment was at length carried, without any vote on 
the motion." 
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June 2^tk. -^^' Doctor Johnson [from GoimectieatJ. — The controrenjr 
Must be endless whilst sentlemen differ in the grounds of their arguments ; 
those on one side oons^rini; the States as districts of people composing 
one political society, those on the other considering them as so many 

|)olitical societies. On the whole, he thought that, a» 

im 8L>me respects, the States are to be considered in their political capacity^ 
and in others as districts of individual citizens, the two ideas embraced on 
different sides, instead of being opposed to each other, ought to be com* 
bined; that in one branch, the people ought to be represented; in the 
«ther, lihaStates^" 

** Mb. GoiuiAii. — He conceived that a rupture of* the Union would bo 
4UII event unhappy for all ; but surely the large States would be least 
unable to take care of themselves On the whole, he consid- 
ered a union of the States as necessary to their happiness, and a firm 
<Seneral Government as necessary to their union. He should consider it 
his duty, if his colleagues viewed tjie matter in the same light he didj^ to 
stay here as long as any other State would remain with them, in ord^ to 
agree on some plan that could, with propriety, be recommended to the 
|)eo^>le." 

** M&. Ellsworth did not despair. He still trusted that some good plan 
of Government would be devised and adopted." 

^ Mr. Esad. — He should have no objection to the system if it were 

truly national y but it has too much of a federal mixture in it 

]delaware had enjoyed tranquillity, and, he flattered himself, would continue 
to do so. He was not, however, so selfish as not to wish for a good General 
Government. In order to obtain one, the whole States must be incorpo- 
lated. . ^ They must be done away. The ungranted lands, also, which 
have been assumed by particular States, must be given up. He repeated his 
Sjpprobation of the plan of Mr. Hajciiaon, and wished it to be substituted 
for that on the table." 

. "**Mr. Madison agreed *^ith Doc?roR Johnson, that the mixed nature of 
the Government ou^ht to be kept in view, but thought too much stress 
was laid on the rank of States as political societies. . . He pointed out 
the limitations on the sovereignty of the States, as now confederated. . . 
He entreated the gentlemen representing the small States to renounce a 
princij)le which was confessedly unjust ; which could never be admitted ; 
and which, if admitted, must infuse mortality into a Constitution which 
We wished to last forever. He prayed them to ponder well the conse- 
quences of suffering the Confederacy to go to pieces. . . . The same 
causes which have rendered the Old World the theatre of incessant wars, 
and have banished liberty from the face of it, would soon produce the 

same^ects here These consequences, he conceived, ought 

to be aj>prehended4 whether the States should run into a total separation 
from each other, or should enter into partial confederacies. Either event 
would be truly deplorable ; and those who might be accessory to either 
could never be forgiven by their country, nor by themselves." 

'^'Oolonel Hahilton observed that individuals forming political socie- 
ties modify their rights differently^ with regard to suffrage. Examples of 
it are found in all the States. . . . But, as States are a collection of 
individual men, which ought we to respect most, the rights of the people 
convposing them, or of theartificial beings resulting from the compositioii ? 
Nothing could be more preposterous and absurd than to sacrifice the former 
to the latter. It has been said, that if the smaller States renounce their 
equality, iihey renounce at the same time their liberty. The truth is, it is 
atcontest for power, not for liberty. Will the men composing the small 
States be less free than those composing the larger ? . . • Will the 
.peqple of Delaware be less free, if each citizen liave an equal vote with 
eachvcitizen of iCennsylvauia? . . . No considerable inconveniences . 
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had "been found from the division of the State of New York into districts 
of different sizes. Some of the consequences of a dissolution of the Union, 
and of the establishment of partial confederacies, have been pointed out. 
He would add another, of a most serious nature. Alliances . . with 
different and hostile nations of Europe, who will make us parties to all 
theii^ own quarrels. . . It has been said, that respectability in the eyes 
of foreign nations was not the object at which we aimed ; that the proper 
object of republican government was domestic tranquillity and happiness. 
. . No government could give us tranquillity and happiness at home, 
which did not possess sufl&cient stability and strength to make us respected 
abroad. This was the critical moment for forming such a government. 
. . As yet, we retain the habits of union. We are weak, and sensible 
of our weakness. Henceforward, the motives will become feebler and the 
difficulties greater. It is a miracle that we are now here, exercising our 
tranquil and free deliberations on the subject. It would be madness to 
trust to future miracles. A thousand causes must obstruct a reproduotion 
of them.''* 

"Mr. William Pierce [from Georgia]. — The members of Congress 
were advocates for local advantages. State distinctions must be sacrificed, 
as far as the general good required, but without destroying the States. 
Though from a small State, he felt himself a citizen of the United States, 
whose general interest he would always support." f 

*' Mr. Gerry urged that we never were independent States, were not 
such now, and never could be, even on the principle of the Confederation. 
. . . The present Confederation he considered as dissolving. The fate 
of the Union will be decided by the Convention." 

" Mr Luther Martin remarked, that the language of States being sov- 
ereign and independent, was once familiar and understood, though it 
seemed now so strange and obscure." 

"Mr. Ellsworth. — To the eastward, he was sure Mass^husetts was 
the only State that would listen to a proposition for excluding the States, 
as equal political societies, from an equal voice in both branches. The 
others would risk every consequence, rather than part with so dear a 
right." 

June^Oth, — **Mr. Wilson. — The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Ellsworth) had pronounced that, if the motion [for an equal vote in the 
second branch] should not be acceded to, of all the States north of Penn- 
sylvania, one only would agree to any General Government. ... He 
hoped the alarms exceeded their cause, and that they would not aban- 
don a country to which they were bound by so many strong and endearing 
ties. . . Can we forget for whom we are forming a Grovernment ? Is 
it for meny or for the imaginary beinss called States '/ . . . It is all a 
mere illusion of names. We talk oi States till we forget what they are 
composed of. . . Bad governments are of two sorts, — first, that which 
does too little; secondly, that which does too much, — that which fails 
through weakness, and that which destroys through oppression. Under 
which of these evils do the United States at present groan? Under the 
weakness and inefficiency of its Government. To remedy this weakness, 
we hav,e been sent to this Convention." 

"Mr. Madison. — He contended that the States were divided into 
different interests, not by their difference of size, but by other circum- 
stances ; the most natural of which resulted partly from climate, but prin- 
cipally from the effects of their having or not having slaves. These two 
causes concurred in forming the great division of the interests. in the 
United States. It did not lie between the large and small States. It lay 

* Frora that day. Colonel Ha'milton was absent till August ISth. 
rt A'few (tf tbese extracts are taken from Judge Yates's Journal. Mr. Pierce took 
his seat in ihe Coivention, JMay SUt. 
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between the Northern and Southern ; and, if any defensive power were 
neceesarj, it ought to be mutually given to those two interests." 

'< Mr. Ellsworth assured the House that, whatever might be thought 
of the Representatives of Connecticut, the State was entirely Federal in 
her disposition." 

'^ Mr. Sherman. — Congress is not to blame for the faults of the States. 
Their measures have been right, and the only thing wanting has been a 
further power in Congress to render them effectual." 

** Mr. William R. Davie [from North Carolina] was ^uch embarrassed. 
If a proportional representation was attended with insuperable difficulties, 
the making the Senate the representative of the States [as moved by Mr. 
Ellsworth] looked like bringing us back to Congress again, and shutting 
out all the advantages expected from it." * 

" Mr King observed, . . that a reform would be nugatory and nominal 
only, if we should make another Cangress of the proposed Senate ; that 
if the adherence to an equality of votes was fixed and unalterable, there 
could not be less obstinacy on the other side. . . That he was, how- 
ever, filled with astonishment, that, if we were convinced that every man 
in America was secure in all his rights, we should be ready to sacrifice 
this substantial good to the phantom of State Sovereignty. That his 
feelinss were more harrowed, and his fears more agitated, for his country, 
than he could express ; that he conceived this to be the last opportunity 
of providing for its liberty and happiness ; that he could not, therefore 
but repeat his amazemement, that, when a just Government, founded on a 
fair representation of the people of America, was within our reach, we 
should renounce the blessing, from an attachment to the ideal freedom 
and importance of States. That, should this wonderful illusion continue 
to prevail, his mind was prepared for every event, rather than sit down 
under a Government founded on a vicious principle of representation, and 
which must be as short-lived as it would be unjust." 

"Mr. Datton. — It should have been shown, that the evils we have 
experienced have proceeded from the equality now objected to ; and that 
the seeds of dissolution for the State Governments are not sown in the 
General Government." 

'* Mr. Martin would not confederate, if it could not be done on just 
principles." 

"Mr. Madison.— The plan, in its present shape, makes the Senate 
absolutely dependent on the States. The Senate, therefore, is only another 
edition of Congress. He knew the faults of that body, and had used a 
bold language against it." 

" Mr. Gunning Bedford [from Delaware] contended that there was no 
middle ground between a perfect consolidation, and a mere confederacy, of 
the States. The first is out of the question ; and in the latter they must 
continue, if not perfectly, yet equally, sovereign. . . The three large 
States have a common interest to bind them together in commerce. But, 
whether a combination, as we supposed, or a competition, as others .sup- 
posed, should take place amone them, — in either case, the small States will 
be ruined. We must, like Solon, make such a Government as the people 
will approve. ... It is not true that the people will not agree to 
enlarge thepowers of the present Congress. The language of the people has 
been, that Congress ought to have the power of collecting the impost, and of 
coercing the States where it may be necessary. . . We have been told, . . 
that this is the last moment for a fair trial in favor of a good Government. 
It will be the last, indeed, if the propositions reported from the Committee 
go forth to the people. He was under no apprehensions. The large Statas 

* Mr. Davie took his seat at the opening of the Convention. 
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dare not dissolTe the Confederation. If they do, the small ones will find 
some foreign ally, of more honor and good faith, who will take them by 
the hand, and do them justice. He did not mean by this to intimidate or 
alarm. It was a natural consequence, which ought to be avoided by 
enlarging the Federal powers, not by annihilating the Federal system. 
This IS what the people expect. All agree in the necessity of a more 
efficient Government, and why not make such an one as they desire ? " * 

** Mb. Ellsworth, — Under a National Government, he should partici- 
pate in the national security, as remarked by Mr. Kino ; but that was all. 
What he wanted was domestic happiness." 

'' Mr. King was for preserving the States in 'a subordinate desree, and 
as far as they would be necessary for the purposes stated by Mr. Ells- 
worth. . . . For himself, whatever might be his distress, he never 
would court relief from a foreign power." 

July 2d, — " Mr. C. Pinckney. — . . He vras extremely anxious that 
something phould be done, considering this as the last appeal to a regular 
experiment. Congress have failed in almost every effi)rt for an amend- 
ment of the Federal system. Nothing has prevented a dissolution of it 
but the appointi^ent of this Convention ; and he could not express his 
alarms for the consequence of such an event." 

*' General Pinckney. — . . Some compromise seemed to be necessary, 
the States being equally divided on the question for an equality of votes 
in the second branch. He proposed that a Committee, consisting of a 
member from each State, should be appointed to devise and report some 
compromise." 

** Mr. L. Martin had no objection to a commitment ; but no modifica- 
tions whatever could reconcile the smaller States to the least diminution 
of their equal sovereignty." 

'^ Mr. Sherman. — We are now at a full stop. • . A Committee he 
thought most likely to hit on some expedient." 

*' Mr. Gouverneur Morris [a delegate from Pennsylvania] thought a 
Committee advisable, as the Convention had been equally divided." f 

" Mr. Randolph favored a commitment, though he did not expect much 
benefit from the expedient." 

*' Mr. Caleb Strong [from Massachttsetts] was for the commitment." 

<^ Mr. Lansing would not oppose the commitdient, though he expected 
little advantage from it." 

How changed the prospect since the 13th of June I X 
This was indeed an appalling crisis in the business of the 
Convention. It was evidently so regarded by its members. 
A number of those members, however, doubtless anticipated 
or apprehended such kind of crisis, from the apparent deter- 
mination evinced to procure, if possible, the substitution of 
the plan proposed by Mr* Patterson, on the Ibth of June, § 
for the one proposed by Mb. Randolph, at the beginning. 

*' Mr. WiLLLiMsoN. — If we do not concede on both sides, our business 
will soon be at an end." 

'' Mr. Gerrt was for the commitment. Something must be done, or we 

* Mr. Bedford took his seat at the opening of the CoDvention. 

t Mr. Morris was in the Convention at its opening, but left soon after the com- 
mencement of its business. Having been so long absent, he had now just returned 
from New York. 

% See p. 18. § See p. 18. • 
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Bhall disappoint, not only America, but the whole world. . . Accom- 
modation IB absolutely necessary, and defects may be amended by a future 
Convention." 

•* Mb. MADiaoif. — Kyou appoint one from each State, we shall have in 
it the whole force of State prejudices. The great difficulty is to conquer 
former opinions. The motion of the gentleman from South Carolina can 
be as well decided here as in committee." 

The Cammittee was appointed by l^lot. It consisted of 
"Mb. Gerry, Mr. Ellsworth, Mr. Yates, Mr. Patterson, 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Bedford, Mr. MartiIj, Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Davie, Mr. Rutledge, Mr. Baldwin." 

The Convention then adjourned to Thursday, Jvily 5th, 
July 5ih. — "The Report of the Committee was read." 
" That, in the first branch of the Legislature, each of the 
States now in the Union be allowed one member for every 
forty thousand inhabitants. . . That each State, not con* 
taining that number, shall be allowed one mem'ber. . 

" That all bills for raising or appropriating money, and for 
fixing the salaries of the officers of the government of the 
United States, shall originate in the first branch ; . . • . and 
that no money shall be drawn from the public Treasury, but 
in pursuance of appropriations to be originated in the first 
branch. 

" That, in the second branch of the Legislature, each State 
shall have an equal vote." 

*' Mr. GoRHAJf. — I call for an explanation of the principles on whicb 
it [the Report] is grounded." 

" Mr. Martin. — The one representation is proposed as an expedient foi 
the adoption of the other." 

** Mr. Wilson. — The Committee have exceeded their powers." 

'* Mr. Martin proposed to take the question on the whole of the Report.* 

'* Mr. Wilson. — I do not choose to take a leap in the dark. I have a 
right to call for a division of the question on each distinct proposition." 

*' Mr Madison could not regard the privilege of originating money bilk 
as any concession on the side of the small States. Experience proved that 
it had no effbct. . .It was in vain to purchase concord in the Conven- 
tion on terms which would perpetuate discord among their constituents. 
The Convention ought to pursue a plan which would bear the test of 
examination, which would be espoused and supported by the enlightened 
and impartial part of America ; and which they could themselves vindicate 
and urge. . . The merits of the system alone can finally and effectuallv 
obtain the public suffrage. He was not apprehensive that the people ot 
the small States would obstinately refuse to accede to a Government 
founded on just principles, and promising them substantial protection. 
.... Harmony in the Convention was, no doubt, much to oe desired. 
Satisfaction to all the States, in the first instance, still more so. But if 
the principal States, comprehending a majority of the people of the United 
States, should concur in a just and judicious plan, he had the firmest hopes 
that all the other States would by degreee accede to it." 

'* Mr. Gouverneur Morris. — . . He came here as a Representative 
of America; he flattered himself he came here, in some degree, as a 
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Representative of the whole human race ; for the whole human race will 
be affected by the proceedings of this Convention. He wished gentlemen 
to extend their views beyond the present moment of time, beyond the 
narrow limits of place from which they derive their political origin. If 
he were to believe some things which he had heard, he should suppose 
that we were assembled to truck and bargain for our particular States. 
He cannot descend to think that any gentlemen are really actuated by theso 
views. We must look forward to the effects of what we do. These alon© 
ought to guide us. Much has been said of the sentiments of the people. 
They are unknown. They ^uld not be known. All that we can infer, is, 
that if the plan watecommend be reasonable and right, all who have reason- 
able minds and sound* intentions will embrace it, notwithstanding what 
has been said by some gentlemen. Let us suppose that the larger States 
shall agree, and that the smaller refuse ; and let us trace the consequences. 
. . This country must be united. If persuasion does not unite ity the sword 
will. He begged this consideration might have its weight. The scenes of 
horror attending civil commotions cannot be described; and the conclusion 
of them will be worse than the term of their continuance. . . State 
attachments and State importance have been the bane of this country. 
We cannot annihilate, but we may perhaps take out the teeth of, the ser- 
pents. He wished our ideas to be enlarged to the true interest of man, 
instead of being circumscribed within the narrow compass of a particular 
spot. And, after all, how little can be the motive yielded by selfishness 
for such a policy ? Who can say whether he himself, much less whether 
his: children, will the next year be an inhabitant of this or that State ? '* 

. " Mr. Bedford. — . . No man can foresee to what, extremities the small 
States may be driven by oppression. . . . The smaller States have 
conceded as to the constitution of the first branch, and as to money bills. 
If they be not gratified by correspondent concessions as to the second 
branch, is it to be supposed that the^ will ever accede to the plan? And 
what win be the.consequence, if nothing should be done? The condition 
of the United States requires that something should be immediately done. 
It is better that a defective plan should be adopted, than that none should 
be recommended. He saw no reason why defects might not be supplied 
by meetings ten, fifteen, or twenty years hence." 

*•*' Mr. Gerr7. — Though he had assented to the Report in the Committee, 
he had very material objections to it. We were, however, in a peculiar 
situation. We were neither the same nation, nor different nations. We 
ought not, therefore, to pursue the one or the other of these ideas too 
closely. If no compromise should take place, . . a secession , he foresaw, 
would take place ; for some gentlemen seemed decided on it. Two different 
plans would be proposed, and the result no man could foresee." 

July 6th. — " Mb. Gouvebneur Morris moved to commit 
so much of the Report as relates to one member for every 
forty thousand inhabitants." 

** Mr. Wilson seconded the motion, but with a view of leaving the 
Committee under no implied shackles." 

" Mr. Gorham apprehended great inconvenience from fixing directly 
the number of Representatives to be allowed to each State. He thought the 
number of inhabitants the true guide ; though perhaps some departure 
might be expedient from the full proportion." 

^* Mr. Gerrt. — . . He favored the commitment, and thought that 
representation ought to be in the combined ratio of numbers of inhabi- 
tants and of wealta, and not of either singly ." 

'^ Mr. Kino wished the clause to be committed, chiefly in order to detach 
it from the Raport, with which it had no connection." 
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** Mr. Pincknbt saw no good reaeon for committing. The value of land 
had been found, on full investigation, to be an impracticable rule.* . . 
The number of inhabitants appeared to him the omj just and practicable 
rule." 

Mr, Morris's motion prevailed ; and the Committee was 
appointed, consisting of five members. 

Jvly ItJi. — The question, — "Shall the clause allowing 
each State one vote in the second branch stand in the 
Eeport ? *' — being taken up, — 

'' Mr. Gerrt. — . . He had rather agree to it than have no accommo- 
dation. A Government, short of a proper national plan, if generally 
acceptable, would be preferable to a proper one which, if it could be 
carried at all, would operate on discontented States. He thought it would 
be best to suspend the question till the Committee appointed yesterday 
should make report." 

'' Mr. Sherman supposed that it was the wish of every one that some 
General Government should be established." 

" Mr. Wilson was not deficient in a conciliatory temper ; but, . . con- 
ciliation . . waA pursued here rather among the Representatives, than 
among the constituents ; and it would be of little consequence if not estab- 
lished among the latter. There could be little hope of its being established 
among them, if the foundation should not be laid in justice and right." 

On the question, — " Shall the words stand as part of the 
Report ? " — Aye^ six ; No, three. 

'* Mr. Patterson would not decide whether the privilege concerning 
money bills were a valuable consideration, or not ; but, . . after the 
establishment of that point [the rule of representation in the first branch], 
the small States would never be able to defend themselves without an 
equality of votes in the second branch. There was no other ground of 
accommodation. His resolution was fixed. He would meet the large States 
on that ground, and no other." 

** Mr. Gofverneur Morris. — He had no resolution unalterably fixed, 
except to do what should finally appear to him right. He was against the 
Keport, because it maintained the improper constitution of the second 
branch. It made it another Congress. . . It had been said by Mr. 
Gerrv, that the new Government would be partly National, partly 
Federal ; that it ought, in the first quality, to protect individuals ; in the 
second, the State. But, in what quality was it to protect the aggregate 
interest of the whole? . . It had been one of our greatest misfortunes, 
that the great objects of the Nation had been sacrificed constantly to local 
views. . . . We must have an efficient Government ; and if there be 
an efficiency in the local [State] Governments, the former is impossible. 
. . He will be ready to join in devising such an amendment of the plan 
as will be most likely to secure our liberty and happiness." 

July 9th. — " Mr. Daniel Carroll [from Maryland] took his seat." 

"]ilR. GouvERNBCJR MoRRis delivered a Report from the 
Committee of five members" [appointed on the 6th]. 

** Mr. Sherman moved to refer the first part, apportioning Representa- 
tives, to a Committee of a member from each State." 

♦ The " value qfland " adopted in the Confederation as the rule to ffovern the 
States, in levying their respective proportions to supply the " common Treasury.** 
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*' Mb GcwvBRNiccK Morris seconded the motion. . . The Report is 

little more than a guess. Wealth was not altogether disregarded oy the 
Committee. . . The Committee meant little more than to bring the 
matter to a point for the consideration of the House." 

. <<Mr. Randolph disliked the Report of the Committee, but had' been 
unwilling to object to it. . . Ho was in favor of a commitment to a 
member from each State." 

" Mr. Butler urged warmly the justice and necessity of regarding 
vealtk in the apportionment of Bepresentativee." 

Oq the question for committing to a member from eacb 
State, a8 moved by Mr. Shebmabt, Aye, aine ; No, two. 

** The Committee appointed were Messrs. King, Sherman, 
Yates, Brearly, Gouverneur Morris, Read, Carroll, Madi* 
SON, Williamson, Eutledge, Houston.'* 

July 10th. — "Mr. King reported, from the Committee 
yesterday appointed, tliat the States, at the first meeting of 
the General Legislature, should be represented by sixty-five 
members; . . to wit, — New Hampshire, by three; Massa* 
chusetts, eight ; Rhode Island, one ; Connecticut, five ; New 
York, six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Dela- 
ware, one ; Maryland, six ; Virginia, ten ; North Carolina, 
five ; South Carolina, five ; Georgia, three." 

'' Mr. John Rutledgs [from South Carolina] moved that New Hamp* 
shire be reduced from three to two members." ^ 

. *' General Pincknet seconds the motion." 

'* Mr. King. — NewHampehire has probably more than one hundred and 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and has an extensive country of tolerable 
fertility. Its inhabitants may th^efore be expected to increase fast." 

" General Pincknet. — The Report, before it was committed, was more 
favorable to the Southern States than as it now stands." 

*' Mr. Williamson was not for reducing New Hampshire from three to 
two, but for reducing some others." 

'' General Pinckney urged the reduction ; dwelt on the superior wealth 
of the Southern States, and insisted on its having its due weight in the 
Government," 

" Mr. Gouverneur Morris regjretted the turn of the debate, l^e States, 
he found, had many Representatives on the floor. Few, he feared, were to 
be deemed the Representatives of America. He thought the Southern 
States have by the Report, more than their share of representation. Prop* 
erty ought to have its weight, but not all the weight. . • He was 
against reducing New Hampshire." 

On the question for reducing New Hampshire, from three 
to two Kepredcntatives, Aye^ two ; NOj eight. 

It would seem hardly consistent to omit the insertion of the 
following significant letter, so illustrative of its author's views 
as to the proceedings and prospective issue of the Conven- 
tion, — especially as to those parts of the proceedings which 
were the olvject.s of the particular allusions it contains : — 
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General Washington to Colonel Hamilton. 

" Philadelphia, 10/A Jul^, 1787. • 
"Dear Sir, — I thank you for your communication of the 3d instant. 
When I refer ^ ou to the state of the counsels which prevailed at the period 
you left this city [June 29th], and add that they are now, if possible, in a 
worse train than ^yer, you will find but little ground on which the hope of 
a sood establishment can be formed. In a word, I almost despair of seeing 
a favorable issue to the proceedings of our Convention, and do therefore 
repent having had any agency in the business. The men who oppose a 
strong and energetic Gfovemment, are, in my opinion, narrow-minded poli- 
ticians, or are under the influence of local views. The apprehension 
expressed by them, that the people will not accede to the form proposed, 
ia the ostensible^ not the real, cause of opposition. But, admitting that 
the present sentiment is as they prognosticate, the proper question ought 
nevertheless to be, — Is it, or is it not, the best form that such a country as 
this can adopt ? If it be the best, recommend it ; and it will assuredly 
obtain, maugre opposition. I am sorry you went away. I wish you were 
back. The crisis is equally important and alarming. No opposition, 
under such circumstances, shoula discourage exertions till the signature 
is offered. I will not at this time trouble you with more than my best 
wishes and sincere regard. 

•* I am, dear sir, etc." • 

" General Pincknet, and Mr. Alexander Martin [from North Caro- 
lina], moved ' that six Representatives, instead of five,' be allowed to North 
Carolina/* 

Od the question, Aye, three ; iVo, seven. 

'* Geheral Pincknet, and Mr. Pierce Butler [from South Carolina], 
made the same motion in favor of South Carolina." 

On the question, Aye^ four ; JVb, seven. 

" General Pincknet, and Mr. Wiluam Houston [from Georgia], moved 
* that Georgia be allowed four instead of three Representatives ; ' urging the 
unexampled celerity of its population." 

On the question. Aye, four ; JVb, seven. 

On the question for agreeing to the appointment of Rep- 
resentatives, as amended \>j the last Committee^ Aye^ nine ; 
Noy^ two. 

JulylZth. — '*Mr. Gouverneur Morris. — The train of business, and 
the late turn which it had taken, had led him into deep meditation on it ; 
and he would candidly state the result. A distinction had been set 
up, and urged, between the Northern and Southern States. He had 
hitherto considered this doctrine as heretical. He still thought the dis- 
tinction groundless. He sees, however, that it is persisted in ; and the 
Southern gentlemen will not be satisfied, unless they see the way open to 
their gaining a majority in the public councils. The consequence of such 
a transfer of power from the msgritime to the interior and landed interest, 
will, he foresees, be such an oppression to commerce, that he shall be 

* It is Tecommended to re-examine, in oonneotion with this letter, the extract of 
the one dated M-iroh 3l8t, 1783; p. 13. in this may be noticed a reference to one 
letter; and in that extract a reference to two, previously received from Colonel 
Hamilton. In them appears the same devoted and interested attention to the 
common cause, the same coincidence of political views, and the same concurrence 
of exertions to promote that cause, which characterzied all their correspondence 
from the spring of 1777. 

ibe above letter may be found, in the ^MVritings of Washington," by Doctor 
8p:ak8,vol. iz.p. 960. 
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obliged to vote for the vicious principle of equality in the second branch, 
in order to provide some defence for the Northern States against it. . . . 
There can be no end of demands for security, if every particular interest 
is to he entitled to it. The Eastern States may claim it for . . . other 
objects, as the Southern States claim it for their peculiar objects. In this 
struggle between the two ends of the Union, what part ought the Middle 
States, in point of policy, to take? To join their Eastern brethren, 
according to his ideas." 

July \Ath. — "Mr. L. Martin called for the (question on the whole 
Report, including the parts relating to the origination of money bills, and 
the equality of votes in the second oranch." •" 

" Mr. Eutlebge proposed to reconsider the two propositions touching 
the originating of money bills in the first, and the equality of votes in the 
second, branch." 

" Mr. Sherman was for the question on the whole at once." 

*' Mr. L. Mai^tin urged the question on the whole." 

" Mr. Dayton. — The smaller States can never give up their equality. 
For himself, he would in no event yield that security for their rights." 

** Mr. Sherman urged the equality of votes," 

** Mr. King. — He considered the proposed Government as substantially 
and formally a General and National Government over the people of 
America. There never will be a case in which it will act as a Federal 
Government on the States and not on the individual citizens. And is it 
not a clear principle that, in a free government, those who are to be the 
objects of a government ought to influence the operations of it? ^ . . . 
The General Government can never wish to intrude on the State Govern- 
ments There could be no temptation. None had been pointed out. In 
order to prevent the interference of measures which seemed most likely to 
happen, he would have no objection to throwing all the State debts into 
the Federal debt, making one aggregate debt of about seventy million 
dollars, and leaving it to be discharged by the General Government. . . 
He was sure that no government would last that was not founded on just 
principles. He preferred the doing of nothing, to an allowance of an 
equal vote to all the States. It would be better, he thought, to submit 
to a little more confusion and convulsion, than to submit to such an evil." 

** Mr. Strong. — The Convention had been much divided in opinion. 
In order to avoid the consequences of it, an accommodation had been 

Eroposed. A committee had been appointed. . . It is agreed, onfall 
ands, that Congress are nearly at an end. If no accommodation takes 
place, the Union itself must soon be dissolved. . . He thought the 
small States had made a considerable concession, in the article of money 
bills, and that they might naturally expect some concessions on the other 
side. From this view of the matter, he was compelled to give his vote for 
the Report taken together." 

*' Mr. Madison expressed his apprehensions, that, if the proper founda- 
tion of government was destroyed, by substituting an equality in place of 
a proportional representation, no proper s^ucture would be raised. . .• 
He reminded them [the small States] of the consequences of laying the 
existing Confederation on improper principles. All the principal parties 
to its compilation joined immediately in mutilating and fettering the 
Government in such a manner, that it has disappointed every hope placed 
on it. He apjjealed to the doctrine and arguments used by themselves on 
a former occasion. . . . He called for a single instance, in which the 
General Government was not to operate on the people individually. The 
practicability of making laws, with coercive sanctions, for the States as 
political bodies, had been exploded on all hands. . . No one would say 
that, in Congress or out of Congress, Delaware had equal weight with 
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Pennsjlyania. . . It seemed now to be pretty well understood, that 
the real difference of interests lay, not between the large and small, but 
between the Northern and Southern States. The institution of slavery, 
and its consequences, formed the line of discrimination." 

" Mr. Wilson. — . . A vice in the representation, like an error in 
the first concoction, must be followed by disease, convulsions, and finally, 
death itself. The justice of the general principle of proportional repre- 
sentation has not, in argument at. least, been yet contradicted. • • • 
The ffreat fault of the existing Confederacy is its inactivity. . . To 
remedy this defect, we were sent here. Shall we effect the cure by estab- 
lishing an equality of votes, as is proposed ? No ; this very equality carries 
lis directly to Congress, — to the system which it is our duty to rectify." 

JvHy 16<A. — "On the question for agreeing to the whole 
Beport, as amended, and including the equality of votes in 
the second branch," Ay^ five ; No^ four. 

** Mi^ Randolph. — The vote of this morning (involving an equality of 
suffrage in the second branch) had embarrassed the business' extremely. 
All the powers given in the Report from the Committee of the Whole were 
founded on the supposition that a proportional representation was to prevail 
in both branches of the Legislature. ... He could not but think 
we were unprepared to discuss this subject further. . . He wished the 
Convention to adjourn, that the large States might consider the steps 
proper to be taken, in the present solemn crisis of the business ; and that 
the small States might also deliberate on the means of conciliation." 

"Mr. Patterson. — No ^nciliation could be admissible, on the part 
of the smaller States, on any other ground than that of an equality of 
votes in the second branch. If Mr. Randolph would reduce to form his 
motion for an adjournment tint die, he would second it with all his heart." 

'* Mr. Randolph had never entertained an idea of an adjournment sint 
die; and was sorry that his meaning had been so readily and strangely 
misinterpreted. He had in view merely an adjournment till tomorrow, 
in order that some conciliatory experiment might, if possible, be devised." 

" Mr. Patterson seconded the adjournment till tomorrow ; as an oppor- 
tunity seemed to be wished by the larger States to deliberate further on 
conciliatory expedients." 

" Mr. Broom thought it his duty to declare his opinion against an 
adjournment stne die,ti» had been urged by Mr. Patterson. Such a 
measure, he thought, would be* fatal. Something must be done by the 
Convention, though it should be by a bare majority." 

*' Mr. Rutledge could see no need of an adjournment, because he could 
see no chance of a compromise. The little States were fixed. They had 
repeatedly and solemnly declared themselves to be so. All the large 
States, then, had to do, was tg decide whether they would yield or not. 
For his part, he conceived, that, although we could not do what we thought 
best in itself, we ought to do something." 

** Mr. Randolph and Mr. King renewed the motion to adjourn till to- 
morrow." 

On the question, Aye, seven ; No, two. 

The Convention accordingly adjourned. 

From Mr. Madison's description, as follows, the result of 
the adjonrnment appears to have greatly disappointed the 
mover and several others: — 
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'* On the moming following, before the hour of the Convention, » 
number of the members . . met for the purpose of consulting on the 
proper steps to be taken. . . The time was wasted in vague conversa- 
tion on the subject . . It appeared, indeed, that the opinions of the 
members, who disliked the equality of votes, differed much as to the 
importance of that point, and as to the policy of risking a failure of any- 
general act of the Convention by inflexibly opposing it. Several of them, 
supposing that no good government could or would be built on that foun- 
dation, .... would have concurred in a firm opposition to the smaller 
States, and on a separate recommendation, if eventually necessary. Others 
seemed inclined to yield to the smaller States, and to concur in such an 
act, however imperfect and exceptionable, as might be agreed on by the 
Convention as a oody, though decided by a bare majority of States and by 
a minority of the people of the United States." • 

July Vlth, — " Mr. Goxtvbrneur Morris moved to recon- 
sider the whole BesolatioQ agreed to yesterday concerniogtbe 
constitution of the two branches of the Legislature." ^ 

Mr. Madison states that "This motion was not seconded ; 
but was probably approved by several members, who eithei 
despaired of success, or were apprehensive that the attempt 
would inflame the jealousies of the smaller States." 

The clause, — " To negative all laws passed by the several 
States contravening, ii\ the opinion of the National Legisla- 
ture, the Articles of Union, or any treaties subsisting under 
the authority of the Union," — was tdjen up. 

*' Mr. Madison considered the negative on the laws of the States aa 
essential to the efficacy and security of the General Government. The 
necessity of a General Government proceeds from the propensity of the 
States to pursue their particular interests, in opposition to the general 
interest. This propensitjy^ will continue to disturo the system unless^efiec- 
tually controlled. Nothing short of a negative on their laira will controi 
it. . . Confidence cannot be put in the State tribunals as* gjoaxdians of 
the National authority and interests." 

** Mr. Pincknbt urged the necessity of the negative." f 

"On the question for agreeing to the power^ Ayie^ three; 
No^ seven." 

The clause — "That a National Executive be institirted, 
to consist of a single person," — was agreed to^ wem. e&n. 

The next clause, — " To be chosen by the National! Legis- 
lature," — being considered, — 

'*Mr. Gouverneur Morris was pointedly against his being sa ehosen. 
He will be the mere creature of tne Legislature. . • . He ought to 
be elected by the people at large. . . He^noved to strike- out * Na tioDal 
Legislature,' and insert 'citizens of the United States.' " 

*' Mr. Sherman thought that the sense of the Nation would be* better 
expressed by the Legislature, than by the people at largp*" 

** Colonel Mason. — ... He conceived it would be as; unnatural to 
refer the choice of |t proper character for Chief Magistxate to the* people^ 
as it would, to refer a- trial of colors to a blind man." 

♦ This crisis, on the 16th of July, is worthy of particular aotioe^ as havibg: 
probably appeared then even more solemn and appalling than that,, on the fiacl; 
as seen, p. 3Q. 

f See Mr. Pinckney's motion, seconded by Mr. Madison, Jtme 9th^ p. ]f6«. 
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On the question for an election by the people, instead of 
the Legislature, Aye^ one ; No^ nine. 

On the question, *' to be chosen by the National Legisla- 
ture," Aye^ unanimously. 

On the question, " For the term of seven years, to be in- 
eligible a second time/* — 

*'Mr. Houston moved to strike out, 'to be ineligible a 
second time.' " 

On the question for striking out, as moved by Mr. Hous- 
ton, Aye^ six ; No^ four. 

The clause, " for the term of seven years," being resumed, — 

M Doctor James McClurq [of Virginia], moved to strike out * seyen 
years,* and insert * during good behavior.* By striking out the words, 
declaring him ineligble [a second time], he was put into a situation that 
would keep him dependent forever on the Legislature ; and he conceived 
the independence ot the Executive to be equalfy essential with that of the 
Judiciary department." 

'' Mr. Gouverneur Morris seconded the motion. He expressed great 
pleasure in hearing it. This was the way to get a good Government." 

'' Mr. Broom highly approved the motion. It obviated all his difficulties. '* 

*< Mr. Madison. — If it be essential to the preservation of liberty, that 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary powers be separate, it is essen- 
tial to a maintenance of ^le separation, that they should be indepen- 
dent of each other. Th^pSxecutive could not be independent of the 
Legislature, if dependent on the pleasure of that branch for a reappoint- 
ment. • . There was an analogy between the Executive and Judiciary 
departments in several respects. . . It might be more dangerous to 
iuner a union between the Executive and Legislative powers, than between 
the Judiciary and Legislative powers. He conceived it to be absolutely 
necessary to a well constituted Republic, that the two first should be kept 
distinct and independent of each other." 

** Colonel Mason. — He considered an Executive during good behavior 
as a softer name onlv, for an Executive for life ; and that the next would 
be an easy step to hereditary monarchy. If the motion should finally 
succeed, he might himself live to see such a revolution. . . No State, 
he was sure, had so far revolted from Bepublican principles, as to have the 
least bias in its favor." 

'' Mr. Madison was not apprehensive of beine thought to favor any 
step towards monarchy. The real object with nim, was to prevent its 
introduction." 

'*Mr. Gouverneur Morris was as little a friend to monarchy as any 
gentleman. He concurred in the opinion, that the way to keep out 
monarchical government, was to establish such a Republican government 
as would make the people happy, and prevent a desire of change." 

<' Doctor McClurq was not so much afraid of the shadow of monarchy, 
as to be unwilling to approach it ; nor so wedded to Republican govern- 
ment, as not to %^ sensible of the tyrannies that had been, and may be, 
exercised under that form." • 

Jvly 18^A. — The Resolution, — " That the National Legis- 
lature be empowered to appoint inferior tribunals/' — being 
taken up, — 

From the writings of Oeneral Wsshiagton, Mr. Bfadison^ and Mr. Jefierson, 
Doctor McClurq appears to have been considered as possessiDg talents and 
attainments of the highest order. 
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*' Mr. Butler could sec no necessity for such tribunals. The State 
tribunals might do the business." 

'' Mr. L. Martin concurred. They will create jealousies and oppositions 
in the State tribunals, with the jurisdiction of which they will interfere." 

^ "Mr. Gorham. — There are in the States already Federal Courts, with 
jurisdiction for trial of piracies, etc. No complaints have been made by 
the States, or the Courts of the States Inferior tribunals are essential to 
render the authority of the National Legislature effectual." 

** Mr. Randolph observed, that the Courts of the States cannot be trusted 
with the administration of the National laws." 

*< Mr. Gouyerneur 'Morris urged also the necessity of such a provision." 

y Mr. Sherman was willing to give the power to the Legislature, but 
wished them to make use of the State tribunals, whenever it could be 
done *with safety to the general interest." 

On the question " for empowering the National Legislature 
to 'appoint inferior tribunals," agreed to, nem. con. 

** Mr. Madison moved * that the constitutional authority of the States ' 
shall be guaranteed to them, respectively, against domestic as well as 
foreign violence." 

*^ Doctor McCluro seconded the motion." 

'' Mr. Houston was afraid of perpetuating the existing Constitutions of 
the States. That of Georgia is a verv bad one, 8J|| The] hoped [it] would be 
revised and amended. It may also be difficult ^Ptne General Government 
to decide between contending parties, each of which claim the sanction of 
the Constitution." 

'*Mr. L. Martin was for leaving the States to suppress rebellions them- 
selves." 

<* Mr. Gorham thought it strange, that a rebellion should be known to 
exist in the Empire, and the General GK)vemment should be restrained 
from interposing to subdue it. . . . With regard to different parties 
in a State, as long as they confine their disputes to words, they will be 
harmless to the General Government, and to each other. If they appeal 
to the sword, it will then be necessary for the General Government, how- 
ever difficult it may be to decide on the merits of their contest, to interpose, 
and put an end to it." 

*< Mr. Carroll. — Some such provision is essential. Every State ought 
to wish for it." 

'* Mr. Wilson moved, as a better expression of the idea, that a repub- 
lican form of Government shall be guaranteed to each State; and that 
each State shall be protected against foreign and domestic violence." 

On the question, — " for agreeing to Mr, Wilson's motion," 
— it passed, nem. con. 



July 19M. — *'Mr. L. Martin moved [in regard to the tenure of the 
Executive office] to reinstate the words, — * to be ineligible a second 
time.'" 

'' Mr. Gouvbrnbur Morris. — It is necessar^r to take into one view all 
that relates to the establishment of the Executive. . . Our country is 
an extensive one. We must either, then, renounce the blessings of the 
Union, or provide an Executive with sufficient vigor to pervade every part 
of it. . . . The Executive, therefore, ought to be so constituted as to be 
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tbe great protector of the maes of the people. It is the duty of the Ezecu- 
tive to appoint the officers, and to command the forces, of the Republic ; 
to appoint, first, ministerial officers for the administration of public afiairs ; 
secondly, officers for the dispensation of justice. Who will be the best judges 
-whether these appointments be well made? The people at large; wno 
•will know, will see, will feel, the effects of them. Again, who can judge 
BO well of the discharge of military duties,*for the protection and security 
of the people, as the people themselves, who are to be protected and 
secured ? ... If he is to be the guardian of the people, let him be 
appointed by the people. . . It has been said, that the candidates for 
this office will not oe known to the people. If they be known to the Lesis- 
lature, they must have such a notoriety and eminence of character, that 
they cannot possibly be unknown to the people at large. . . It deserved 
consideration, also, that such an ingredient in the plan would render it 
extremely palatable to the people. These were the general ideas which 
occurred to him on the subject, and led him to wish and move, that the 
"Whole constitution of the Executive might undergo reconsideration." 

** Mr. Wilson. — . . He perceived, with pleasure, that the idea was 
gaining ground of an election, mediately or immediately, by the people " * 
[rather than by the Legislature]. 

'< Mr. Madison. — • . There is the same, perhaps greater, reason 
why the Executive should be independent of the Legislature, than why the 
Juaiciary should. A coalition of the two former powers would, be more 
immediately and certainly dangerous to public liberty. It is essential, 
then, that the appointment of the Executive should either be drawn from 
some source, or held by some tenure, that will give him a free agency with 
regard to the Legislature, ^is could not be, if he was to be appoin table, 
from time to time, by the Legislature. . . . . He was disposed, for 
these reasons, to refer the appointment to some other source. The people 
at large was, in his opinion, the fittest in itself. . . . There was one 
difficulty, however, of a serious nature, attending an immediate choice by 
the people. The right of suffiragewas much more diffusive in the Northern 
than in the Southern States ; and the latter could have no influence in the 
election on the score of the negroes. The substitution of Electors obviated 
this difficulty, and seemed, on the whole, liable to the fewest objections." 

'' Mr. Gerry. — . . He was against a popular election. The people 
are uninformed, and would be misled by a few designing men. . . The 
popular mode of electing the Chief Magistrate would certainly be the 
worst of all." 

On the question, on Mr. Gouverneur Morris's motion, — 
" To reconsider generally the constitution of the Executive/' 
— Aye^ unanimously. 

July 23rf. — " Mr. John Langdon and Mr. Nicholas Gil- 
man, from New Hampshire, took their seats." 

The Resolution, — "Referring the new Constitution to 
Assemblies, to be chosen by the people, for the express 
purpose of ratifying it," — was taken into consideration. 

" Mr. Ellsworth moved, that it be referred to the Legis- 
latures of the States for ratification." 

" Mr. Patterson seconded the motion." 

'* Colonel Mason considered a reference of the plan to the authority of 
the people as one of the most important and essential of the Resolutions. 
The Legislatures have no power to ratify it. They are the mere creatures 
of the State Constitutions, and cannot be greater than their creators." 
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** Mr. Rakjwlph. — One idea has pervaded all our proceedings ; to wit, 
that opposition, as well from the States as from individuals, will be made 
to the system proposed. . • Whose opposition will be most likely to be 
excited against the system? That of the local demagogues, who will 
be degraded by it from the importance they now hold. These will spare 
no enorts to impede that progress in the popular mind which will be 
necessary to the adoption of the plan, and which every member will find 
to have taken place in his own, if he will compare his present opinions 
with those he Drought with him into the Convention. It is of great 
importance, therefore, that the consideration of this subject should be 
transferred from the Legislatures, where this class of men have their full 
influence, to a field in wnich their efforts can be less mischievous." 

"Mb. Gerry. — . . Great confusion, he was confident, would result 
from a recurrence to the people. They would never agree on anything. 
He could not see any ground to suppose that the people will do what their 
rulers will not. The rulers will either c6nform to, or influence the sense 
of, the people." 

" Mr. Gorham was BjaanBt referring the plan to the Legislatures. Men 
chosen by the people tor the particiHar purpose will discuss the subject 
more candidly t nan members of the Legislature, who are to lose the power 
which is to be given up to the General Government. . . In the ^tes, 
many of the ablest men are excluded from the Legislatures, but may be 
elected into a Convention. Among these may be ranked many of the 
clergy, who are generally friends to good government. Their services 
were found to be valuable in the formation and establishment of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts. . . If the last Article of the Confed- 
eration is to be pursued, the unanimous concurrence of the States will be 
necessary. It would, therefore, deserve se^us consideration, whether 
provision ought not to be made for giving effect to the i^rstem without 
waiting for the unanimous concurrence of the States." 

** Mr. Gouvernbur Morris. — If the Confederation is to be pursued, no- 
alteration can be made without the unanimous consent of the Legislatures. 
. . , Whereas, in case of an appeal to the people of the United States, 
the supreme authority, the Federal compact may ne altered by a majority 
of themj in like manner as the Constitution of a particular State may be 
altered by a majority of the people of the State. The amendment 
moved by Mr. Ellsworth erroneous^ supposes that we are proceeding on 
the basis of the Ccmfederation. This Convention is uulmown to the 
Confederation." 

" Mr. Ring. — He preferred a reference to the authority of the people, 
expressly delegated to Conventions, as the most certain means of obviating: 
all disputes and doubts concerning the legitimacy of the new Constitution, 
as well as the most likely means of drawing forth the best m^a in the 
States to decide on it. . . . He considered it as of some consequence, 
also, to get rid of the scruples which some members of the State Legis- 
latures might decive from their oaths to support and maintain the existing: 
Constitutions." 

*' Mr. Madison thought it clear that the Legislatures were incompetent' 
to the proposed changes. These changes would make essential inroads on^ 
the State Constitutions. . . He considered the difference between a 
system founded on the ^State] Legislatures only, and one founded on the* 
people, to be the true difference between a league or treaty, and a Constitu- 
tion . The former, in point of moral oblivion, might be as inviolable as^ 
the latter. In point of political operation, there were two important dis- 
tinctions in favor of the latter. . Comparing the two modes, in point> 
of expediency, he thought all the considerations which recommended this* 
Convention, in preference to Congress, for proposing the reform, were in. 
favor of State Conventions, in preference to the Legislatures for examin- 
ing and adopting it." 
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QjQ the question^ for Mi{. Ellswoivth's motion [seconded 
by Mr. Pattbbsok], *• to refer tbe plstn to the Jjegislature^ qf 
the States/' -^y^ three; -STo, seven. 

'^ Mb. GouYEBiffi^B Morris moved [a«i acoordiog with hia 
ideas concerning the extent of the interests iBVolved], that 
th0 referenoe of the plan be made to one general Gonven- 
tion» chosen and authorized by tibie people to consider, amend, 
and establish the same." 

On the question for agreeing to the Resolution, — ... 
^^ To refer the Constitution ... to Assemblies chosen by the 
people," — Jgr^ nine ; ife, one. 

^' Mit* Gteaxr moved, that l^e piooeedings of the 0<HiTMitioii for the 
e0tik))li9h9ieQt of n^ National QoYeTome^ii (iQi;cept the! mxlOB solatipff to the 
Ex^uti^) be refeprred to a ConMiuttee to prepare apd re]port a GoIl8tit^- 
tioft confoirmable thereto." 

^< GflNmiAii Vmf^afvt rvmaifiA thei Oonvepitjioii, that, if the {Joi^Biittee 
ehould faU to iimeit some veoaritj to the Soathera StiateGt against the 
eme^cipation of slaves, and taxes on exports, he should be bound bj dut^ 
to his State to vote against their Beport.*' 

'< Th^. appoinjbniient of a Committee, as moTe^ by Mk* Q^ft^9 was a^]ree4 
to," nem. con, 

July 24^.^— "On a ballot, . . . the members chosen 
were: — Mr. BuTLEDGi:, Mr. Bawol? ^^ Mr. Gorhaic, MRp 
En-s^oRiTH, Mr. Wimon»" 

July 25th, — The clause "relating to the Exeputiye" being 
again under consideration, — 

** Mr. Williamson. — Hhe prineipal objeetion asainst an election by the 



people seemed to be, the disadvantage nnder whioh it would place the 
smaller States. He suggested, as a cure for this difficulty, that each man 
should vote for three candidates ; one of them, he observed, would be 
probably of his own State, the other two of some other Sttites ; and as 
probably of a small as a large one.'* 

*^ Mr. Gou,V9«Ks^ft M0RR13 Vk&i the idea ; Ma. MAniaoN also thought 
something valuable might be made oi the suggestion." 

*^ Mr. QismY' -^A ps>p4]kr election in this case }» radioaUy vicious. 
The ignorance of the people would put it in the power of some one set o^f 
men dispersed through the .Union^ an^ acting in concert, to delude them 
into any appointmant. H9 observed that s j<m a society of men existed in 
the Order <k the €inctnnati. . . They will, in fact, elect the Chief 
Magistrate in every instance, if the election be referred to the people. 
His respect for the ohanH^ters ccunposing ikifi Society epuld not; blind 
him to the di^n^er and impropifiety of throwing 8U4^ a power into ,t|iciitt 
hands." 

<' Mr. John BiqKfNsoN.-^He h»d long l|Bap,ed towards an elecjfciop by the 
people, which he regarded as the best and purest source. Objections, he 
was aware, lay agalne^ this mode, but not so great, he thought, as ag^inal 
the other modes. The greatest difficulty, in the opinion of the House, 
seemed to arise from the partiality of the States to their respective 
citizens." 

Juh/ 2^th. — "GoLONBL Mason. — In every stase of the question relative 
to the Executive, the difficulty of the subject, and the diversity of opinions 
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oonceming it, have appeared* • • • A popular election, in any form, 
as Mr. Gerrt has observed, would throw the appointment into the hands 
of the Cincinnati ; a society, for the members of which he had a great 
respect, but which he never wished to have a preponderating influence in 

the Government 

He concluded with moving that the constitution of the Executive, as 
reported by the Committee of the Whole, be reinstated ; namely, 'that the 
Executive be appointed for seven years, and be ineligble a second time.' " 

'* Mr. Davie seconded the motion." 

On the question, Aye, seven ; No, three. 

*' Mr. Gouverneur Morris was now against the whole paragraph." 

On the question for the whole Resolution, as amended, — 
" That a National Executive be instituted, to consist of a 
single person, to be chosen by the National Legislature, for 
the term of seven years, to be ineligble a second time," — 
" New Hampshire, Cqnnecticut, New Jersey, North Carolina^ 
South Carolina, Georgia, Aye^ six ; Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, No, three ; Massachusetts, not on the floor ; Vir- 
ginia, divided, — Mr. Blair and Colonel Mason, Aye ; Gen- 
ERAL Washington and Mr. Madison, No. Mr. Randolph 
happened to be out of the house." 

'' Colonel Mason moved, that the Oonunittee of Detail be instructed to 
receive a clause requiring certain qualifications of landed propertv, and 
citizenship of the United States, in members of the National Legislature, 
and disqualifying persons having unsettled accountswith, or being indebted 
to, the United States, from being members of the National Legislature." 

** Mr. GbuvBRNSCR Morris. — If qualifications are proper, he would pre- 
fer them in the electors, rather than the elected. As to debtors of the 
United States, they are few. As to persons havinz unsettled accounts, 
he believed them to be pretty many. He thoueht, however, such a 
discrimination to be both odious and useless, ana, in many instances, 
unjust and cruel. The delay of settlement had been more the fault 
of the public, than of the individuals. What will be done with those 
patriotic citizens who have lent money, or services, or property, to their 
country, without having been yet able to obtain a liquiaation of their 
claims ? Are they to be excluded ? " 

*' Mr. Gorham was for leaving to the Legislature the providing against 
such abuses as had been mentioned." 

'' Mr. Madison. — . . It might be well to limit the exclusion to 
persons who had received money from the public, and had not accounted 
for it." 

"Mr. Gerrt thought the inconvenience of excluding a few worthy 
individuals, . • ought not to be put in the scale against the public 
advantages of the regulation, and that the motion did not go far enough." 

"Mr. Dickinson. — It seemed improper that any man of merit should 
be subjected to disabilities in a republic, where merit was understood to 
form the great title to public trust, honors, and rewards." 

" Mr. Gerrt. — If property be one object of government, provisions to 
secure it cannot be improper." 

** Mr. Wilson. — We should consider that we are providing a Constitu- 
tion for future generations, and not merely for the peculiar circumstances 
of the moment. The time has been, and will again be, when the public 
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■afetj maj depend on the Yolontarv aids of individuals, which will neces- 
sarily open accounts with the public ; and when such accounts will be 
a characteristic of patriotism. Besides, a partial enumeration of cases 
Trill disable the Legislature from disqualiijing odious and dangerous 
characters." 

" Me. Lanodon was for striking out the whole clause, for the reasone 
given by Ma. Wilson. So many exclusions, he thought, too, would render 
the system unacceptable to the people." 

" Mr. Gerrt. — If the arguments used today were to prevail, we might 
have a Legislature composed of public debtors, pensioners, placemen, and 
contractors. He thought the proposed disqualifications would be pleasins 
to the people. • • He moved to add ' pensioners ' to the disqualified 
characters." 

On the question, Aye^ three ; No^ seven. 

*' Me. Gouverneur Morris. — He repeated, that it had not been so mach 
the fault of individuals, as of the public, that transactions between them 
had not been more generally liquidated and adjusted. At all events, 
to draw from our short and scanty experience, rules that are to operate 
through succeeding-ages, does not savor much of real wisdom." 

On the question for striking out, as moved by Mb. Lang- 
don, Aye, nine ; iVb, two. . 

On the question for agreeing to the clause *^ disqualifying 
public debtors," Aj/e^ two ; No^ nine. 

It has been shown (p. 45), that, on the 23d, the Convention 
voted unanimously to appoint a Committee, " to prepare and 
report a Constitution, conformable to " the Resolutions 
which they had adopted; that, on the 24th, they appointed 
that Committee, consisting of five members ; and that they 
then voted to discharge the Committee of the Whole from 
the propositions submitted by Mb. C. Pinceney, on the 29th 
of May, and refer them, and also those offered by Mb. Pat- 
TEBSON, on the 15th of June, '^ to the Committee of Detail 
just appointed.'' On the 26th, they voted to refer likewise 
their proceeding since the 23rd to the same Committee. 

The Convention adjourned, soon after, ^' till August 6th, that 
the Committee might have time to prepare and report the 
Constitution.'* 

Such is a summary view of the manner in which the 
Convention were occupied six weeks in considering and 
acting upon the Resolutions of Mb. Randolph, as those 
Resolutions had, in two weeks, been amended and agreed 
to in Committee of the Whole, and reported to the House 
on the 13th of June (as seen, p. 18). 

Considering the striking contrast of views and opinions 
which were so repeatedly and threateningly exhibited ; con 
sidering also that the question of slavery was yet to be taken 
up, for the first time, as a special matter to be disposed of; 
and considering, moreover, that a review of the subjects 
already under debate, together with the consideration of 
of hers afterward introduced, protracted the debates through 
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an addltiooal period of njore than seven weeks, — it seems 
wonderful, that they wer.e enabled to r«ach any pxacti^ 
issue whatever ; aoi stiU more wonderfol, that tb^ Aaally 
reacfaed an iMuie, so paaodnolivie of Qnparailebd blessingSy not 
only to themselves and their generation, but to snecessive 



At this stage of the work, it is deemed appropriate to 
append to what has been presented in the preceding pages^ 
the following testimony of Mb. Mxm9/fm:^^ 

** Whatever may be ttie judgment pronounced on the arcMtects bt the 
Constituttan, oc whaterM* may be the destinj of the edffiee prepared bj 
them, I feel it a duty to express my profoani anA «oleBMi conviction, 
derived &om niy intinate oppertuaity of obsnrving' and- appreciating the 
views of the Convention, coUeeti^Iy and indhidiDUly, that there never 
was an assembly of men, charged with a great and arduous .trust, who 
were more pure in their motived, or more exclusively, or more anxiously 
devoted to the object committed to them, than were the members of the 
Federal Convention of 1787, to the object of devising and proposing a 
constitutional system, which should best supply the defects of that which 
it was to replace, and best secure the permanent fiberty and happiness 
of their country." 
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Ai(,gyjst 6th. — Mr. John Francis Mercer took his seat in 
that body, as stated in the note to the preceding p. 3. 

According to appointment when the Convention adjourned, 
the Committee ot Detail, by their chairman, Mr. Rdtledge, 
delivered in their Report ; a copy of which was furnished to 
each member. 

" A motion was made to adjourn, in order to give leisure 
to examine the Report.*' 

"The House then adjourned till tomorrow at eleven 
o^clock." 

In compliance with their int5truction8, their Report was 
the draft of a Constitution, and from that time during the 
session of the Convention, their debates related to the 
provisions it contained, or to such others as were proposed. 
Those instructions, and the several documents referred to them 
for their guidance in forming it, were designated in p. 47, 

Of the proceedings in the Convention from this date to the 
14th, the portions deemed specially adapted to the original 
and present design of this work, were given in the preced- 
ing pp. 1 — 4 ; to which the reader is referred. 

« 

August 14^. — Section Ist of Article VI., in the Report, 
viz. : — ^' The members of each House shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained and paid by 
thd State in which they shall be chosen," being taken up, — 

*< Mr. Ellsworth Raid that, in reflecting on the subject, he had been sat- 
isfied that too much dependence would be produced by that mode of pay- 
ment. He moFed to strike out and insert, that they should be paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States, an allowance not exceeding ■ 

dollars per day." • 

^ ♦* Mr. Gouyerneur Morris moved that the payment be out of the Na- 
tional Treasury; leaving the quantum to the National Legislature. 
There could l^e no reason to fear that they would overpay themselves/' 

*' Mr. Butler contended for payment by the States; particularly in the 
case of the Senate.*' .• 

^' Mr. Langdon was against payment by the States." 

** Mr. Madiso]^. — If the House of Representatives is to be chosen bp- 
ennialli/, and the Senate to be constantly dependent on the Legislatures [of 
the States], which are chosen annually, he could not dee any chance for 
that stability in the General Government, the want of which was a prin- 
cipal evil in the State Governments. His fear was, that the organization 
of the Government, supposing the Senate to be really independent for six 
years, would not effect our purpose." 

'* Mr. Broom could see no danger in trusting the General Fjegislature 
with the payment of themselves. The State Legislatures Etfd thi« 
power, and no complaint had been made of it." 

*' Mr. Sherhax . . thought the best plan would be, to fix a ^loder- 
ate allowance to be paid out of tiie National Treasury, and let the States 
make such additions as they might judge fit." 

* See Mr. Ellsworth's former expressions on the subjeat, ppi 24| 27, 
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" Mr. Oarrou. had beieii mtioli «aipnged at fleeing thifl cknise in the 
Bepopt. The dependtsnoeof both Houses on tlie State Ldgisdatures is oofp,- 
tilei<e-. . . . ihp new GoTeno^eat in this form was nothing more tban 
a second edition of Congre8^, in two volumes inetead of one, and, pefhape^, 
Witti very few amendments." 

" Mb. Dickinson took it for granted that all were convinced of the ne- 
cessity of making the General Government independent of the prejudices, 
passions, and Improper views, of ihe State Legislatures. The contrary of 

this was off cted by the section as it stands If the Genecai 

Qi}Y rnment should b^ left dependent on the St^te Legislatures, it would 
be happy for us if we had never met in this room." 

^< Mk. SliiiiSwoRi^ was not unw^Hng himself to trust the Ijegislature 
li^ith authority to regulate th^ir owii wages; but well knew that an un- 
limited discretion for that purpose would produce strong, ihouv^h perhaps 
liot insuperibie, objections [to the contemplated Government].'" 

^^ Mr. L. Martin. — As the Senate is to represent the States, the mem* 
bers of it ought to be paid by the States." 

*' Mr. Carroll. — The Senate was to represent and manage thea£[airs of 
the whole, and not to be the advjcates or State interests. Tbey ought , 
then:, not to l)e dependent on, iior pai4 hf, the States." 

" Oq the questioQ for jpaying the members of the Legisliv 
ture out of the National Treasury, — Aye^ nine; JVb, two." 

^* It was moved and agreed to laineod the section by adding, 
*io be ascertained by iaw.' " 

'^ The ^section, as acKiended, was then agreed to, neimr. con." 

August nth. — The clause, "to subdue a rebellion in any 
State on the application of its Legislature,'' was considered. 

*< ^UM BiNOKNBT moved to strike oiot, 'on the appli^sation of its L^is- 
lature.' " 

*' Mr. Goxtverneur Morris seconds." 

**Mli. L. MARtiN opposed it, as giving a dangerotu and tmn^oessary 
power. The consent of the State ougdt ito precede the introduction of^y 
extraneous force Whatever.^ , 

"Mft. Sllswosth proposed to add ^ter Legislature, 'or 

Executive.'" "^ 

" Mr. Gouverneur MoRiiis. — The General Government should enforce 
4be<iieii0e in'aUi oa^ee whi^e it may be n^qspai^." 

'*' Mr. Ellsworth, — : . . . He wtw willing to vary hie motion jso as to 
read, *or wichout it,* when the Legislature cannot meet." 

'VldiuGESAr was against l^iog loose, the myrmidons of the, United 
Slates without its (Coni9ie&jt. The ^tes will be the bept judges in such 
cases." 

** M». LkMOOO^ iwae for .s^ikiiig Du:t, as moived by Mr. PiV«KKEr. The 
jMliprQibepsion of .'the liataoqaJ foroe wiU have « sal atary efaot) in, prevent- 
ing insurrections." 

^ Mr. Randolph. -^ If the Nati(>nal Legislature is to judge whetiier the 
Stat^ Legislatures ean or cannpt meeji, that amendment would mak^ the 
clause as objectionable as the motion of Mr. Pincknev." 

" Mr. Gouverneur Morris. — We are acting a very strange part. We 
first form a strong man to protect us, and at the same time wish to tie his 



be politic ; as, by disburtbeniug the people of the 
)ts, it Ivould coiiciliate them to the pla»." 
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hands behind him. The Legislature maj sarely be trusted with. such a 
power to preserve the pablic tranquillity," 

*' On the motion to add ' or without it [application] when the 
Legislature cannot uleet/ — AtfCj five ; -m), three." 

August i Sth — " Mr. RtrrLBDGB moved to refer [to the Com- 
mittee of Detail] a clause, * that funds appropriated to pub- 
lie creditors should ifbt be diverted to other purposes.' " 

*< Mr. Mason was much attached to the principle, but was afraid such 
a fbttor fflighl be datigdrouA iH time of War. He suggested the necessity 
of preventing the danger of perpetual revenue." 

" Mr. Bittle1>ge'3 motion wjls referred. He then moved 
that a Grand Committee be appointed to consider the nece^ 
sity and elpedieucy of the United States assuming all the 
State debts. . . . The assumptioU would be just ; e^ the 
State debts were contracted in the common defence. 
It would 
State debts, 

*< Mr. Kino and Mr. Pincknst seconded the motion." 

^*Mr. Knro. — . , Besides the considerajtions of justice and iKiiIieT 
Whicli bavei beeii ntehtfoned, it iniglit be remarked that the State creaitori, 
sn actrve etn4 formidable party, would otherwise be opposed to a plan 
which transferred to the Union the beet resources, . . . without 
transferring tlie State debts at tue same time. . . .He woi^ld not say 
that U was practicable to ponsoli'date the debts, buli^ he thought if would 
h6 prudent io have the^ mibject co'nside^ed by a Committee." 

'^ Mb. Rutledge's motion, * that ai Commitleef be appointed 
to consider of the assamption/ etc., was agreed io^^—AyCf six ; 
iVb, foTir." 

" Mr. King suggested that all unlocated lauds of particu- 
lar States ought to be givea up," 

" Mft. WiLiLiAilsoN co^flcurr ed in the idea." 

"A Grand Committee [according to Mn. EuTLBDaB^g mo- 
tion] was then appoii^ed, ccwisisting of Mr. LiiNGDON, Mr. 

EiNO, Mbl SffBBM4N, M». LlVlN<33TON, Mb. ClTMBB, Mb. DlOK- 

inson; Mr. McHbkry, Mil. MAsax, Mb; Williamson, Mb. 
C. C. PiNCKNEY, and Mb. BA!Lti^mJ* 

** The fiousre ^roceed^d to the clause, ^to rdse afmfeii.^" 

" Mk. Oorham moved to add ' and swpport,? alter ^ raise.' 
Agreed to, Ttem. con." 

^ Then! the demse, as amended, was agre^ to, nem. e^n." 

'* Mr. Gerrt took notice tbat there was no check here against standing 
armies in time of peaee. . ./. The people were je«loi»eoa thia bead, 
and great opposition to the plan would S{«iBg from maiok anamissieri. . 
He thought an army dangerous in time o£ peacd, and eoi»lid never coosefit 
to a power to keep up an indefinite number. He proposed that thete 
should not be kept up in tim^ of peace more than ■ thousand troops. 

Hitf idett wmi$ that .Ite hlMtk choitld bd filM^ith tirf «r tiinto thOuoiUtd." 
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" A clause, * to make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land ancf naval forces,' was added from the exist- 
ing Articles of Confederation." 

" Mr. L. Martin, and Mr. Gerry, now regularly moved, * provided 'that 
in time of peace, the armv shall not consist of more than — thousand 
men.' " 

'' General Pincknet asked, whether no trodps were ever to be raised 
until an attack should be made on us?'* 

*^ Mr. Gerrt. — If there be no restriction, a few States may establish a 
military Government." 

** Mr. Langdon saw no room for Mb. Gbbbt's distrust of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people." 

**Mr. Dayton. — Preparations for war are generally made in time of 
peace ; and a standing force of some sort may, lot aught we know, become 
unavoidable. He should object to no restriction consistent with the^^e 
ideas.'.' 

" The motion of Mr* Mabtin and Mr. Gerry was disagreed « 
to, nem. cony 

. " Mr. Mason moved, as an additional power, ' to make laws 
for the regulation and discipline of the militia of the several 
States, reserving to the States the appointment of the 
officers.' " 

** Mr. Pinckney mentioned a case during the [Revolutionary] war, in 
which a dissimilarity in the militia of dififerent States had produced the 
most serious mischiefs. Uniformity was essential. The States will never 
keep up a proper discipline of the militia." 

<* Mr. Mason had suggested the idea of a select militia. He was led to 
think that would be, in fact, as much as the General Government co ild 
advantageously be charged with. He was afraid of creating insuperable 
objections to ihe plan." 

" General Pinckney renewed Mr. Mason*s original motion.* For a 
part to be under the General Government, and a part under the State Gov- 
ernments, would be an incurable evil. He saw no room for such distrust 
of the General Government." 

** Mr. Langdon seconds General Pinckney's renewal. He saw no more 
reason to be afraid of the General Government than of the State Govern- 
ments, tie wa« more apprehensive of the confusion of the different 
authorities on this subject, than of either." 

'^Mr. Madison thought the regulation of the militia naturally apper- 
taining to the authority charged with the public defence. It did not 
seem, in its nature, to be divisible between two distinct authorities. . . 
Those who had a full view of the public situation, would, from a sense 
of the danger, guard against it. The States would not bo separately 
impressed with the general situation, nor have the due confidence in ihe 
concurrent exertions of each othe»." 

** Mr. Pinckney thought the power such an one as could not be abused, 
and that the States would see the necessity of surrendering it. Ue had, 
however, but a scanty faith in militia. There must be also a real military 
force. This alone can effectually answer the puipose. The United States 

* Mr. MasOQ'8 original Aiotlon was, to refer to the Committee, " a power to regul&to 
the miUtia." ^ • ^ . ^ a 
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lias been making an experiment without it, and we see ibe ooneeqaenoo 
in their rapid approaches toward anarchy." • 

" Mr. Gerrt thought this the last point remaining to be surrendered. 
If it be agreed to by the Conyention, the plan will have as black a mark 
as was set on Cain. He had no such confidence in the General Govern- 
ment as some gentlemen possessed, and believed it would be found the 
States have not/* 

** Mr. Read doubted the propriety of leaving the appointment of the 
militia officers to the States." 

" On the question for committing to the Grand Committee, 
last appointed, the latter motion of Colonel Mason, and the 
original one revived hj General Pinckney, Aye, eight j No, 
two. Maryland, dividlsd." 

August 20^A. — Mr. Pincknet submitted to the House, in order to be 
referred to the Committee of Detail, a number of propositions, two of 
which were the following : — 

'* The United States shall be forever considered as one body 
corporate and politic in law, and entitled to all the rights, 
privileges and immunities which to bodies corporate do or 
ought to appertain." 

" The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall be extended 
to all controversies between the United States and an indi- 
vidual State ; or, the United States and the citizens of an in- 
dividual State." 

" These propositions were referred to the Committee of De- 
tail, without debate or consideration of them by the House." 

" Colonel Mason moved to enable Congress * to enact 
sumptuary laws.' No Government can he maintained, unless 
the manners be made consonant to it. Such a discretion- 
ary power may do good, and can do no harm." 

On this motion, as to " sumptuary laws," Aye, three ; No, 
eight. 

" The clause, * to make all laws necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or any department or officer thereof,' — 
was agreed to, nem. conJ- 

" The Section concerning treason, was then taken up.'' 

"Doctor Johnson. — . . He contended that treason could not be 
both against the United States, and individual States ; being an offence 
against tbe sovereignty, which can be but one in the same commanitj." 

** Mr. Ellsworth. — There can be no danger to the general authority, as 
the laws of the United States are to be paramount." 

'* Doctor Johnson was still of opinion there could be no treason against 
a particular State. It could not, even at present, as tbe Confederation 
now stands, the sovereignty being in the Union ; much less can it be under 
the proposed system.'' 
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** OoumiL Ma«on« — « « The indiTidiial States will retain a part of 
the sovereignty. An ac^may be Iraaaon against a particular State, which 
is not 60 against the United States. He cited the rebellion of Bacon, in 
Virgitiia, ^ an illcwttatiofi of tha doeltio^/' 

*< Doctor Johnson. — That case wonid amount Uytr^bMbU agaibst th(9 
flovereign, the supreme sovereign, the United Stated." 

** Mr Kino. — No line can be drawn between levying war and adhering 
to the enemy against the United Statis, and against an individual State. 
Treason against the lattCi" must be so against the former." 

'* Mr. Sherman. — Resistance against the laws of the United States, as 
distinguished from resistance against the laws of a particular State, forms 
the line." 

^ Mr. ELtswofttH. -^The tJnited States dre^sovereigxi on one side of the 
line — the States on the other." 

** Mr. Dickinson.^-' War or insiirreotioii against a member of the 
Union, must be so against the whole body^" 

After several amendments^ the ''sedtidtl was agreed t6, 
nem. canJ^ 

August 2l8t. — The clause, — '* No tax or duty shall bd laid 
by the Legislature on articles exported from any State," -«- 
was taken upw. 

*< Mr. Lanqdon.-^B^ thaa Bictioa the States are left at liberty to tax 
exports. New Hampshire, therefore^ with other non-exporting States, wiA 
be subject to be faxed by the States exporting its produce." 

"Mr. Ellsworth. — . . . The power of regulating trade between 
the States will protect them agakist eeKsh other. ' ' 

^ Mft. WiLtiiLXSoir. '^ . ^ . Bib WKmld lie^er acree i^ this poweif. 
Should it take place, it would destroy the last hope of the adoption of the 
plan." 

"Mr. GouvXRNisnit MoRRts. — These local considerations onght Bt>t t6 
impede tfa^ general interest. Tbers is great weight in the atgnmemt, that 
the exporting Statsw will tax the produce of their uneoaimercial neiich- 
bors. The power of regulating the trade between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, will never prevent the fottner from taxing: the latter. [Bat] if 
no tax can be laid on exports, an embargo cannot be laid ; though, iia 
thne of war, such a measure may be of critical importance. Tobacco, 
iumb r, and live-stock, are three objects belonging to different States, 
of which great advantage might be made bt a [general] power to t ix 
exports. To these may be added ginseng, and masts for ships, by which a 
tax ini|^ be thrown on othcjv nations. . . Tbestateof the couiitrv, also, 
will chango, and render duties on exports, as skfns, beaver, and other 
peculiar raw materials, politic in the view of encoui^ging American ma'ilu* 
factoreo^" 

"Mr. Butlkr was strenuously opposed to a power over exports, as 
nnjusc, and alarming to the Staple States [meaning the Seuliheni States]." 

** Mr. Dickinson. -^ The power of taxing exports may be inconvenient 
at present ; but it must be of dangerous consequence to prohibit it, with 
respect to alt articles and forever." 

" Mr. Sherman. — It is best to prohil)it the National Legislature in all 
cases. The States will never give up all power over trade. " 

"Mr. Madison. — As we ought to be governed by National and 
permanent views, it is a sufficient argument for giving the power over 



exports, that a tax, i^oagh it may not be «xpedicwfe aifreiwt* V^a^T %>• ^ 
hereafter. A proper regalation of ezporto max, and probably will, be 
neeoeeary hereaiter, and far the flame purpoeeBaa the regulation of imports ; 
Tiz., for revenue, domestic manufactures, and pciocnirifig equitable r^BgjdJa* 
Ibions from otbv na^tions^'' 

'^ Mr. Wiuon. — PenofljlTaBia ezportg the produce of j^liarylaDd, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and will, by Mod By, wiien the River Delaware is opened, 
expo^ for New York, in faToring Jbbe gepesal power of er exports, there- 
fore, he opposed the particular interest of his State. . . To deny tbis 
power, is to take from tbe common Government half the rej;ulation of 
tirade. It was hi^ opinion 4ihat a powerover exports might be more effeccual , 
than that over imports, in. obtaining beneficial treaties of commerce. ' ' 

''Mr. 'Gbrr7 was fltranuooslT opposed to the pow^ over exports. Jjt 
might be m>ide use of to compel the States to comply with the will of .the 
General Government, and to grant it any new power which might be 
demanded. We have given it more power already chan we know how will 
be exercised. 1 1 w411 enahlethe Geneml Government to opf^os^ the-^^tes, 
as muph as Ireland is oppressed by Great Britaio." 

'< Mr. FiTzsiJfONs would be against a tax on exports to be laid immedi- 
ately.; but was for giving a power of laying a tax when a proper time 
may call for it. This would certainly foe &e oa«p when America skoxild 
become a manufacturiog country.'' 

* * Colonel Mason. — If he were for voAuotng the iStatea to mere corpora- 
iiioDS, as seemed to:be the tendency of aon^ ai^nnieots, he abould he far 
subjeoting their expevts, as weU asiimperta, itoja powerof general .|;axation. 
. . The eight Northern States have: an interest difeveot from tbe£ve 
8oQthem States ; and have, in one branch of the Legislature, thirty-six votes 
against twenty-nine ; and in tbeother j inihe prop irtion ofeight against five. 
Tne Southern States had, therefore, ground for tneir suepicilon. Tfanf case of 
exports was not the same with that of imports* The latter were the sane 
throughout the States ; the fiyrmer, very different.'*' 

^' Mr. Cltvbr remarked that every State might reason with re^rd to 
its particular productions in the same manner as the,ii}onfihern.{:ytateH. Tbp 
Middle States may apprehend an oppression of their wheat, flour, provisions, 
etc. ; and with more reasoq, as these articles were exposed to a competition 
in foreign markets, not incident to tobacop, rice, .etc." 

<*Mr Madison, in order to require two-thirds of each. House to tax 
exports, as a lesser evil than a total prohibition, moved to insert^the words, 
' unless by consent of iwo-t birds or the Legislature.' " 

'^ Mb. Wilson seconds ; and on tbia question, it p^seed in 
,tbe negative, — Aye, five; -Net, six; Virginia, Coi40nel 
Mason, Mr. Randolph, Mb. Blaib, No ; Genital Waseington, 
Mr. MADiaoN,-4ye." 

Augiist 23c?. — " The following clause in the Report of the 
Gomftiittee of eleven, being, taken up, — 'To make laws for 
organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, and for gov- 
erning such parts of them as may l>e employed in the service 
of the United States ; reserving to the States, respectively, 
the appointment of the officers, and authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed.' " 

*< Mr. Sherma^n mored to strike out the last member, * and authority of 
tiainkig, etc.' " 
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**Mr. Kino, by wsj of explanation, «>aid that, by organiung^ the Oom- 
mittei meant proportioning the officers and men, — by arming, specifying 
the kind, si^, and calibre of arms,— and, by disciplining ^ prescribing the 
manual exercise, evulutions, ete.*' 

** Mr. Gerry. — This power in the United States, as explained, is 
making the States drill-sergeants. He had as lief let the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts be disarmed, as to take the command from the State, and subject 
them to the General Legislature. It would be regarded a^ a system of 
despotism.," 

* * Mr. King added to his former explanation, that arming . . included 
the authority to regulate the modes of furnishing, either by the militia 
Ihemseltes, the State Government, or the National Treasury ; that laws for 
disciplining must involve penalties, and everything necessary for enforcing 
penalties." 

** Mr. Dayton moved to postpone the paragraph." 

" On the motion to postpone, — Aye^ three ; No, eight." 

*' Mr. Ellsworth and Mr. Sherman moved to postpone the second 
clause." 

*' Mr. LikNGnoN said he could not understand the jealousy expre^ise'i by 
some gentlemen. The General and State Governments were not enemies 
to each other, but different institutions for the good of the people of 
America. As one of the people be could say, the National Goveinment is 
mine, the St&te Government is mine. In transferring power from one to 
the other, I only take out of my left hand what it cannot so well use, and 
put it into my right hand, where it can be better used." 

** Mr. Gerry thought it was rather taking out of the right hand, and 
putting it inio the left. Will any man say that liberty will be as safe in 
the hands of eighty or an hundred men taken from the whole Continent, 
as in the hands of two or three hundred from a single State ? " 

"General Pincknky preferred the clause reported by the Committee, 
extending the meaning of it to the case of fines, etc." 

*'Mr. Mawsobt. — The primary object is, to secure an effectual d'sci- 
pline of the militia. This will no more be done, if left to the States sepa- 
rately, than the requisitions have been hitherto paid by tliem T e 
States neglect their militia now, . . in like manner as the militia of a 
State would have been still more neglected than it has been, if each county 
had been independently charged witn the care of its mtlitia. The disci- 
pline of the militia is evidently a na/iona/ concern, and ought to be provided 
for in the national Constitution." 

'* Mr. L. Martin was confident that the States would never give up the 
power over the militia." 

'' Mr Randolph asked what danger there could be, that the militia 
would be brought into the field, and made to commit suicide on themselves. 
This is a power that cannot, from its nature, be abused ; unless, indeed, 
the whole mass should be corrupted. . . He urged this as an essential 
point : ob:<erving that the militia were everywhere neglected by the State 
Legislatures, the members of which courted popularity too much to enforce 
a proper discipline." 

^' On the question on the motion of Mr. Ellsworth and 
Mr. Sherman, — Aye^ one ; No, ten." 

^^ On the question to agree to the first part of the clause, 
*— ' To make laws for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
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militia, and for governing snch part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States/ — AyCy nine ; 
No, two." 

" Mr. Madison moved to amend the next part of the clause 
so as to read, 'reserving to the States, respectively, the 
appointment of the officers, under the rank of general officers' " 

'* Mr. Shbrhan considered this as absolately inadmissible." 

^' Mr. Gbrrt. — Let us at once destroy the State GovemmentSy have a& 
Executive for life or liereditary, and a proper Senate; and then there 
would be some consistency in giving full power to the General Govern- 
ment. . . He warned the Convention against pushing the experiment 
too far. Some people will support a plan of vigorous g«jvemment at every 
rink. Others, of a more democratic cast, will oppose it with equal 
determination ; and a civil war may be produced by the conflict.'* 

<* Mr. Madison. — As the greatest danger is that of disunion of the 
States, it is necessary to guard against it by sufficient powers to the commoa 
Gov rnment ; and as the greatest danger to liberty is from large standing 
armies, it is bett to prevent them by an effectual provision for a good 
militia. *' 

" On the question to agree to Mb. Madison's motion, — Aye^ 
three ; No, eight'' 

" On the clause, ' and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by the United States/ 
— Aye, seven ; No, four." 

" Mr. Rutledge moved to amend Article VIII. [in the 
Report of August 6th, p. 49], to read as follows: — 'This 
Constitution, and the laws of the United States made in 
pursuance thereof, and all the treaties made under the 
authority of the United' States, shall be tha supreme law 
of the several States and of their citizens and inhabitants ; 
and the Judges of the several States shall be bound thereby in 
their decisions, anything in the Constitution or laws of the 
several States to the contrary, notwithstanding,' — which was 
agreed, to nem, conJ^ 

" Mr. Gouverneub Morris moved to alter the first part 
of the clause [concerning the militia], so as to read, ' to 
provide for calling forth the militia, to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions ' — • 
which was agreed to, nem. conJ* 

" Mb. Charles Pinckney move J, as an additional power to 
be vested in the Legislature of the United States, < to nega«» 
tive all laws passed by the several States interfering, ih the 
opinion of the Legislature, with the general interests and 
harmony of the Union ; provided that two-thirds of the menK* 
bars of each House assent to the same.' This principle, he 
observed, had formerly been agreed to. He considered the 
precaution as essentially * ecessary." 
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^< Mr. Broom seconded the propoeition." 

*' Mr. Madison proposed that it should be committed. He had been 
from the beginniDg a friend to the principle ; but thoaght the modification 
might be made beUer.'* 

'' Mr. Wilson considered this as the kej-stone .wanted to complete the 
wide aroh of government we are raising. The power of self-defence had 
been urged as necessary for the State Governments. It was equally neces- 
sary for the General Government. Tbe firmness of Judges is not of itself 
sufficient. Something farther is requisite. It will be better to prevent 
the passage of an improper law, than to declare it void when passed.*' 

*' Mr. Ellsworth observedj that the power contended for would require 
that all laws of the State Legislatures shonld . • be transmitted to the 
General Legislature, or that; the State Esecutiyes should be appointed by 
the General Government, and have a control over the State laws. 

" Mr. Pinckney declared, that the State Executives ought to be so 
appointed, with E^uch control ; and that it would be so provided, if another 
Convention should take place.*' 

*' Mr. Langdon was in favor of the proposition. He considered it as 
resolvable into the question, whether the extent of the National Consti* 
lution was to be judged of by the General or State Governments?" * 

*^ On the question for commitment, — Aye^ five ; No, six." 

August 25^A. — " Mr. McHenby and General Pinckney 
xnade the following proposition: — 'All duties, imposts and 
excises, prohibitions or restraints, laid or made by the Legis- 
lature of the United States, shall be uniform and equal 
throughout the United States.' " 

" Referred [with other propositions], nem. con.y to a Com- 
mittee composed of a member from each State." 

August 2Sth. — The clause, — " No State, without the 
consent of the Legislature of the United States, shall lay 
impost or duties on imports," — being under consideration, — 

'< Mr. King moved to add, ' a prohibition on the States to 
interfere in private contracts.' " 

«* Mr. Qouvbrneur Morris. — This would be going too far." 

^' Mr. Wilson was in favor of Mr. King's motion." 

" Mr. Madison admitted th&t inconveniences might arise from such a 
prohibition ; but thought on the whole it would be overhalanoed by the 
utility of it. He conceived, however, that a negative on the State laws 
could alone secure the effect.*' * 

** Colonel Mason observed, that particular Statrs might wish to 
encourage, by impost duties, certain manufactures, for which they enjoyed 
natural advantages ; as Virginia, the manufacture of hemp, etc." 

**Mr.- Madison. — The encouragement of manufactures in that mode 
requires duties, not only on imports directly from foreign countries, but 
from the other States in the Union ; which would revive all the mischiefs 
experienced from the want of a Qeneral Government over commerce." 

* Relative to the propoiiUon for saoh a power, and the debates upon It, see pp* 16, 40. 
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<< Mr. Kino moyed to insert, after the word ^ imports,' the words, 
*or exports ;' so as to prohibit the States from taxing either." 

" On the question, — Jye, six ; No, five." 

August 30^A. — The Article, — " The United States shall 
guaranty to each -State a republican form of government ; 
and shall protect each State against invasions ; and, on the 
application of its Legislature, against domestic violence," — 
being taken under consideration, — 

'* Mr. Dickinson moved to strike oat, * on the application of its Legis- 
lature.' He thought it of essential importance to the tranquillity of the 
United States, that they should, in all cases, suppress domestic violence, 
which may proceed from the State Legislature itself, or from disputes 
between the two branches, where such may exist." 

" On the question, — Aye, three ; No, eight." 

'' Mb. Dickinson moyed to insert the words, 'or Executiye,' after the 
words, * application of its iiegislature.' The occasion itself, he remarked, 
might hinder the Legislature from meeting." 

"On this question, — At/e, eight; No, two; Maryland, 
divided." 

" Mr. L. Martin moved to subjoin to the last amendment, 
the words, ' in the recess of the Legislature,' — on which 
question, Maryland only, -4ye." 

" On the last clause as amended, — Aye, nine ; No, two." 

The Article, — •' The ratification of the Conventions of — r- 
States shall be sufficient for organizing this Constitution." 

** Mr. Sherman obseryed that the States heing now confederated by 
Articles which require unanimity in changes, he thought tlie ratification, 
in this case, of ten States at least ought to be made necessary." 

*< Mr. Randolph was for filling the blank with * nine,' that being a 
respectable majority of the whole, and being a number made familiar by 
the constitution of the existing Congress." 

"Mr. Dickinson asked, whether the concurrence of Congress is to be 
essential to the establishment of the sjstem^whether the ret using States 
in the Confederacy could be deserted — and whether Congress could concur 
in contravening the system under which they acted? " 

*• Mr. Wilson. — As the Constitution stands, the States only which 
ratify can be bound. We must, he said, in this case, ^o to the original 
powers of society. The house on ^re must be extinguished, without a 
scrupulous regard to ordinary rights." 

*' Mr. Butler was in favor of * nine.' He revolted at the idea that 
one or two States should restrain the rest from consulting their safety." 

** Mr. Kino thought the amendment necessary ; otherwise, as the Const!- 
tution now stands, it will operate on the whole, though ratified by a part 
only." 

Augtist Slst — "Mr. King moved to add to the end of 
the Article, the words, ' between the said States/ so as 
to confine the operation of the Government to the States 
ratifying it/' 
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'< Oa tb© question, -—Aye^ nine ; No^ oile.'' 

" Mr. Sherman doubted the propriety of authorizing less than all the 
States to execute the Constitution, ooasidering the aature of the existing 
Confederation," 

** Mr. Carrolij mentioned the mode of altering the Constitution of 
Maryland pointed out therein, and that no other mode could be pursued 
in thai State." • 

•'Mr. King.— . . Conventions alone, whiph will avoid all the 
obstacles from the complicated formation of the Legislatures, will succeed ; 
and, if not poaltiYely required by the plan, its enemiev vill oppose that 
mode." 

•*Mr. Madison considered it best to require Conventions. . . The 
difficulty in Maryland w<is no greater than in other Stages, where no mode 
of change was pointed out by tneir Constitution, and all officers were under 
oath to support it. The |^ople were, in fact, the fountain of all power, 
and by recurring to them, all difficulties were got over They couM alter 
eonstuutionB as they pleased. It was a principle in the Bills of Rights, 
that first principles might be resorted to.' * 

** Mr. Gorham ur§ed the expediency of Conventions; also Mr. 
I^CKNBT, for reasons fonnerly urged on a discussion of this question." 

'* Mr. L. Martin insisted on a reference to the State Legislatures. He 
ttr^ed the danger of commotions from a resort to the people and to first 
principles ; in which tho Government might be on one side, and the people 
on the other." 

After the successive motions, to fill the blank with thirteen, ten, etc., 
had been negatived, ** Colonel Mason [remarked that] nine Sates had 
been required in all great cases under the Confederation, and that number 
was on that account, preferable." 

On the question for " nine," t— Aye^ eight ; Nq^ three. 

The Article, as amended, was then agreed to by all the 
States, Maryland excepted " [though Mr. Jenifer, one of its 
delegates, voted Aye\y 

"On the question on the clause of the Report, — 'and all 
duties, imposts, and excises, laid by the Legislature, shall be 
uniform throughout the United States,' — it was agreed to, 
nem. con.^^ 

The Article, as amended on motion of Mr, Gouverneur 
M0RR13 and Mr. Pinckney, was then taken up ; viz. : — " This 
Constitution shall be laid before the United States in Congress 
assembled ; and it is the opinion of this Convention that it 
should afterwards be submitted lo a Convention chosen in 
each State, in order to receive the ratification of such 
Conventions, to which end the several Legislatures ought to 
provide for the calling of Conventions within their respective 
States, as speedily as circumstances will permit." 

" Mr Gouvkrneur Morris said his object was, to impress in stronger 
terms the necessity of calling Conventions in order to pT event enemies to 
tb» plan from giving it the goby. When it first appears, with the sanction 
of this Convention, the people will be favorable to it. By. dagrew th* 



State officers, and those interested in the State GoTemments, will intrigue, 
and turn the popular current against it/' 

** Mr. L. Martin beliered Mr. Morris to be right, that after a while 
the people would be against it ; but for a different reason from that allied* 
He believed they would not ratify it, unless hurried into it by surprise." 

<^Mr. Gsrrt enlarged on the idea of Mr. L, Martin, in whioh he 
concurred ; represent^ the system as full of vices ; and dwelt on the 
impropriety of destroying the existing Confederation, without the unan* 
imous consent of the parties to it." ^ 

** Mr. Gerrt moved to poetpono the Article." 

<< Colonel Mason seconded the motion, declaring that he would sooner 

chop off his right hand, than put it to the Constitution as it now stands* 

He wished to see some points, not yet decided, brought to a decision. 

• . . Should these points be improperly settled, his wish would then be, 

to bring the whole subject before another (General Convention." 

** Mr. Gouverneur Morris was ready for a postponement. He had 
long wished for another Convention, that will have the firmness to provide 
a vigorous Government, which we are afraid to do." 

" On the question for postponing, — AyCy three ; No, eight," 

" On the question on the Article, — Aye, ten ; Maryland, No," 

September Sth^ — The proposition, in the Report of the 
Committee of eleven, — " To add to the clause, ' to raise 
and support armies,' the words, 'but no appropriation of 
money for that use shall be for a longer term than two years,' " 
— being taken up, — 

*' Mr. Gerry objected, that it admitted of appropriations to an army for 
two years, instead of one ; fojr wifich he could not conceive a reason ; that 
it implied there was to be a standing army, which he inveighed against, aS 
dangerous to liberty— * as unnecessary, even for so great an extent of 
country as this — and if necessary, some restriction on the number and 
duration ought to be provided. I^Tor was this a proper time for such an 
innovation. The people would not bear it." 

*' Mr. Shebjun remarked, that the appropriations were permitted only j 
not required^ to be for two years. As the Legislature is to be biennially 
elected, it would be inconvenient to require appropriations to be for one 
year, as there might be no session within the time necessary to renew 
them.'* 

" The clause was then agreed to, nem. txm." 

" The part of the clause, in the same Report, — ' to exercise 
like authority [exclusive legislation] over all pjaces purchased 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and 
other needful buildings,' — coming under consideration, — " 

<< Mr. Gerrt contended that this power might be made use of to enslave 
any particular State, by buying up its territory, and that the strong-holds 
proposed would be a means of awing the State into an undue obedience to 
the General Government. ' ' 

"Mr. KtNO . . would move to insert, after the word * purchased,' 
the words, ' by the consent of the Legisiatnre of ibe State.' This would 
certainly make the jpower safe." 
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, : " Mr. Gouvernkur Morris seconded the motion, which was agreed Ur 
nem. con, ; as was then the residue of the clause, as, amended." . [ 

'. September 1th. — The Section, — " The Vice-President 
shall be exoffido President of the Senate," — being 
considered, -r- 

** Mr Gfrrt opposed this rec^ulation. We might as well put the 
President himself at the head of the Legislature. The close intimacy that 
must suhsist between the President and Vice-President makes it absolutely 
improper. He was against having any Vice-President." 

** Mr. Gouterneur Morris. — The Vice-President then will be the first 
heir-apparent that ever loved his father. If there should be no Vice- 
President, the President of the Senate would be temporary successor, which 
would amount to the same thing." 

'' Mr. Sherman saw no danger in the case. If the Vice-President was 
not to be President of the Senate, . ^ some member, by being made 
President, must be deprived of his vote, unless when an equal division of 
votes might happen in the Senate, which would be but seldom." 

** Mr. Randolph concurred in the opposition to the clause." 

*' Colonel Mason thought the office of Vice-President an encroachment 
on the rights of the Senate, and that it mixed too much the Legislative 
and the Executive, which, as well as the Judiciary department, ought to 
be kept as separate as possible." 

'* On the question, ' Shall the Vice-President be ex-officio 
President of the Senate V — Aye, eight ; No, two." 

September ith. — " Mr. McHenby observed, that the 
President had not yet been any where authorized to convene 
the Senate, and moved to amend Article VI., Section 2, by 
striking out the words, ' He may^convene the Legislature on 
extraordinary occasions,' and inserting, * He may convene 
both, or either of the Houses, on extraordinary occa sions.' \ 

On the question, — Aye, seven ; No, four. 

" A Committee was then appointed by ballot, to revise the 
style of, and arrange, the Articles which had been agreed to . 
by the House. The Committee consisted of Mr. Johnson; 
Mb. Hamilton, Mb. Gouvebneub Morris, Mr. Madison, and 
Mr. King." 

'* Ma. WiLLiAHso# moved that, previous to this work of the Committee, 
the clause relating to the number of the House of Representatives should 
be reconsidered, for the purpose of increasing the number." 

'' Ms. Madison seconded the motion.'* 

** Mr. Sherman opposed it. He thought the provision on that subject 
amply snflBcient." 

*< Colonel Hamilton expressed himself with great earnestness and 
anxiety in favor of the motion. He avowed himself a friend to a vigorous 
government, but would declare, at the same time, he held it essential that 
the popular branch of it should be on a broad foundation, lie was seriously 
'of opinion, that the House of Representatives was on so nai;row a scale, 
as to be really dangerous, and to warrant a jealousy in the people, for 
their liberties.'^ 
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'^On this motion to reconsider, — Aye, five; No, six." 

September 10th. — " Mr. Gerry moved to reconsider the 
Article, — ' On the application of the Legislatures of two-thirds 
of the States in the Union, for an amendment of this Consti- 
tution, the Legislature of the United States shall call a 
Convention for that purpose.' " 

This Constitution, he said, is tohe paramount to the State Constitutions. 
It follows, hence, from this article, that two-thirds of the States may 
ohtain a Convention, a majority of which can bind the Union to inno- 
vations that may subvert the State Constitutions alt(^ether. He asked 
whether this was a situation proper to be run into ? 

Colonel Hamilton seconded the motion; but, he said, with a different 
view from Mr. Gerrt. He did not object to the consequences stated by 
Mr. Gerrt. There was no greater evil in subjecting the* people of the 
United States to the major voice, than the people of a particular State. It 
had been wislied by many, and was much to have been desired, that an 
easier mode of introducing amendments had been provided by the Articles 
of Confederation. It was equally desirable now, that an easy mode should 
be established for supplying defects which wi!l probably appear in the 
new system. The mode proposed was not adequate. The State Legis- 
latures will not apply for alterations ; but with a view to increase their 
own powers. The JNational Legislature will be the first to perceive, and 
will be the most sensible to, the necessity of amendments ; and ought also 
to be empowered, whenever two-thirds of eacli branch should concur, to call 
a Convention. There could be no danger in giving this power, as the 
people would finally decide in the case. 

*' On Mr. Gerry's motion to reconsider, — Aye, nine ; No^ 
one." 

Mb. Sherman moved to add to the article, " or the Legislature may 

Eropose amendments to the several States ; but no amendments shall be 
inUing until consented to by the several States." 

'* Mr. Gerrt seconded the motion." 

Mr. Madison moved to postpone the consideration of the proposition, in 
order to take up the following : — 

" The Legislature of the United States, whenever two-thirds 
of both Houses shall deem necessary, or on application of 
two-thirds of the Legislatures of the several States, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, which shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part thereof, when the same 
shall have been ratified by three-fourths, at least, of the Legis- 
latures of the several States, or by Conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Legislature of the United States." 

*' Colonel Hamilton seconded the motion." 
" The postponement being agreed to," — 

" On the proposition of Mr. Madison and Colonel 
Hamilton," with the addition of the proviso oflFered by Mr. 
RuTLBDGE, — Aye, nine ; No, one.* 

* The proviso is oontainod in the 9th Section of the first Artiole in'tho Oonstitution. 
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<*Mti. PiNccmsT moYed, that it be an instruotion to the Committee for 
r Yising the style and arrangement of the Articles agreed on, to prepare an 
address to the people, to accompany the present Constitution, and to be 
laid, with the same, before the United States in Congress." 

**'The motion itself was referred to the Committee, 
new. cow." 

September I2ih, — ** Doctor Johnson, from the Committee of otyle, etc., 
rep:)rted a digest of the plan, of which printed copies were ordered to be 
fjrnislied to the members. He also reported a letter to accompany the 
plan to Congress." 

** The clause relating to exports being reconsidered at the instance of 
Colonel Mason, — 

'^ He moved as f(»llowB : — ' provided nothing herein contained shall be 
construtfd to restrain any State from laying dut^s on exports for the sole 
purpose of defraying the charges of inspecting, packing, storing, and 
inie'nnifying the losses in keeping the com^nodities in the care of public 
officers, before exportation.' " 

" Mr. Madison seconded the motion." 

*< Mr. Gorham and Mr.«Lan6don thought there would be no security, 
if t'le proviso should be agreed to, for the States exporting through other 
States, against the oppressions of the latter. Huw was redress to be 
obtained, in case duties should be laid beyond the purpose expressed?" 

''Mr. MADisoN.-^Tbere will be the same security at in other cases. 
The J irisdiction of the Supreme Court must be the source of redress. 
So fir only iiad provision been made by the plan, against injurious acts of 
tlie States. His own opinion was, that this was insufficient. A negative 
on the State laws alone could meet all the shapes wbicb these could assume. 
But ihis had been overruled." • 

September '15th. — '* Mr. Randolph animadverting on the indefinite and 
dang'Tous power given by the Constitution to Congress, expressing the 
pain he felt at differing from the body of the Convention on the close 
of 1 1)0 great and awful subject of their labors, . . . and anxiously 
wishing for some accommodating expedient which would relieve him from 
his embarrassments, made a motion importing, * that amendments to the 
plan might be offered by the State Conventions, which should be submit ed 
10, and finally decided on, by another general Convention.' Sho ild this 
proposition be disregarded, it would, he said, be impossible for him to put 
his name to the instrument.*' 

** Colonel Mason seconded and followed Mr. Randolph in animadversions 
on the dangerous power and structure of the Government, concluding that 
it would end cither in monarchy, or a tyrannical aristocracy. . . This 
Constitu ion had been formedwithout the knowledge or idea of the pe pl\ 
A second Convention will know more of the sense of the people. . . As 1 1 « 
Constitution now stands, he could neither give it his support or vote in 
Virginia ; and he could not sign here what he could not support there. 
With the expedient of another Convention, as proposed, he could sign." 

" Mr. Pincknet. — These declarations from members so respectabfe, at 
the close of this important scene, give a peculiar solemnity to the present 
moment. . . Nothing but confusion and contrariety will spring from 
the experiment [proposed]. He was not without objections, as well as 
others, to the plan. . . But apprehending the danger of a general 
eonfusion, and an ultimate decision by the sword, be should give the plan 
his support." 

* Sm Mr. Madlaoa's ezprtaiioai as to lach a poww, oa pp. 16, 40, 58 
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<* Mr. Gerrt stated the objeotions which determined him to withhcfld 

his name from the Constitution 

** He could, however, he said, get over all these, if the rights of the citizens 
were not rendered insecure. ^— first, by the general power of the Legis- 
lature to make what laws they may pleiise to call ' necessary and proper ;' 
s condly, to raise armies and money without limit ; thirdly, to establish a 
t' ihunal without juries, which will be a Star Chamber as to civil cases. 
Under such a view of the Constitution, the best that could be done, he 
conceived, wa« to provide for a second General Convention." 

" Oa the question, on the proposition of Mr. Randolph, all 
the States answered, — -^o." 

" On the question, to agree to the Constitution as amended, 
all the States, — Aye,^^ 

" The Constitution was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
the House Adjourned." 

" Monday, September nth." 
" Thd engrossed Constitution being read, — 

*< Doctor Frankun rose to offer a speech which he had prepared in 
writing for the occasion, and which Mr. Wxi«son read, as follows : — 

" Mr. Presii>ent, — 

" I confess that there are several parts of this Constitution which I do 
not at present approve, but I am not sure I never shall approve them. 
For, having lived long, I have experienced many instances of being 
obliged, by better information, or fuller consideration, to change opinions, 
even on important subjects, which I once thought right, but found to be 
otherwise. It is thertfore that the older 1 grow, the more apt I am to 
doubt my own judgment, and to pay more respect to the judgment of 

others. In these sentiments, sir, I agree to 

this Constitution, with all its faults, if they are 8u<3h, because I think a 

General Government necessary for us I doubt too 

whether any other Convention we can obtain mtiy be able to make a better 

Constitution Thus I consent, sir, 

to this Constitution, because I expect no better, and becauee I am not 
sure that it is not the best. The opinions I have had of ite errors I sacrifice 
to the public good. I have never whispered a syllable of them abroad. 
Within these walls,they were born, and here they shall die. If every one 
of us, in returning to our constituents, were to report the objections he has 
had to it, and endeavor to gain partisans in support of them, we might . 
prevent its being generally received; and thereby lose all the salutary 
effects and great advantages resulting naturally in our favor among foreign 
nations, as well as among ourselves, from our real or apparent unanimity. 
. . . I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes, as a part of the people, 
and for the sake of posterity, we shall act heartily and unanimously in 
recommend ng the Constitution (if approved by Congress and 'confirmed 
by the Conventions) wherever our influence may extend ; and turn our 
future thoughts and endeavors to the means of having it well admifi^istered. 

** On the whole, sir, I cannot help expressing a wish that every member 
of the Convention, who may still have objections to it, would with me, on 
this occasion, doubt a little of his own infallibility, and, to make manifest 
our unanimity, put his name to this instrument." 

" He then . . offered the following as a convenient form, 
for signing ; viz. : — 'Done in Convention by the unanimous 
consent of the States present, the seventeenth of September, 
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etc. In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 

names/ " 

Mr. Madison states that, " This ambiguous form had been 
drawn up by Mr. Gouverneur Morris, in order to gain the 
dissenting members, and put into the hands of Doctor 
Franklin, that it might have the better chance of success." 

** Mr. Gorham said, if not too late, he could wish, for the parpose of 
le^8enin<; objections to the Constitution, that the clause, declaring that the 
* number of ilepresentatives shall not exceed one for ever^ forty thousand,' 
which bad produced so much discussion, miglit be yet reconsidered, in 
order to strikeout * furty thousand,' and insert * thirty thousand.* This 
would not, h« remarked, establish that as an absolute rule, but only give 
Congress a greater latitude, which could not be thought unreasonable.^' 

<* Mb. Kino and Mb. Oabboll seeonded and supported the ideas of 
Mr. Gorham.'* 

** When the President rose for the purpose of putting the question, he 
said that, although his situation had hitherto restrained him from offering 
his sentiments on questions depending in the House, and, it might be 
thought, ou^ht now to impose silence on him, yet he could not forbear 
expressing his wish that the alteration proposed might take place. It was 
much to be desired, that the objections to the plan recommended might be 
made as few as possi ble. The smallness of the proportion of Represen tatives 
had been considered, by many members of the Conventiun, an insufficient 
security for the rights and interests of the people. He acknowledged that 
it had always appeared to himself among the exceptionable parts of the 
plan ; and late as the present moment was for admitting amendments, he 
thought this of so much consequence, that it would give him much satis- 
faction to see it adopted." • 

"No opposition was made to the proposition of Mn. 
GoBHAM, and it was agreed to unanimously." 

" On the question to agree to the Constitution, enrolled, in 
order to be signed, it was agreed to, all the States answering, 
AyeJ^ 

** Mr. Randolph then rose, and . . apologized for his refusing to 
sign the Constitution, notwithstanding the vast majority and venerable 
names that would give sanction to its wisdom and its worth. He said, 
however, that he did not mean by this refusal to decide that he should 
oppose the Constitution without-doors. He meant only to keep hitLself 
free to be governed by his duty, as it should be prescribed by his future 
judgment. He refused to sign, because he thought tho oDJect of the 
Convention would be frustrated by the alernative which it presented to 
the people. Nine States will fail to ratify the plan, and confusion must 
ensue.'* 

" Mr. Gouverneur Morris said, that he too had objections, but, consid- 
ering the present plan as the best that was to be attained, he should take 



it with all its faults. The majority Lad determined in its favor, and by 
that determination he should abide. The moment this plan goes forth, all 
other considerations will be laid aside, and the great question will be, — 
Shall there be a National Government or not ? and this must take place, 
or a general anarchy will be the alternative; He remarked that the signing, 
in tlie form proposed, related only to the fact that the States present were 
unanimous. 

* Mr. Madison says, in a note, *'Thi8 was the only oceaaion on which the President 
entered at all into the diMuaaiona of the Convention." 
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*< Mr. Williamson. — . . For himself he did not think a better plan . 
was to be expected, and had no scruples against putting his name to it." 

** Colonel Hamilton expressed his anxiety that every member should 
sign. A few characters of consequence, by opposing, or even refusing to 
sign, the Constitution, might do infinite mischief, by kindling the 
latent sparks that lurk under an enthusiasm in favor of the Convention, 
irbich may soon subside. No man's ideas were more remote from the 
plan than his were known to be ; but is it possible to deliberate between 
anarchy and convulsion on one side, and the chance of good to be 
expected from the plan on the other ?'* 

** Mr. Blount said, he had declared that he would not sign so as to 
pledge himself in support of the -plan, but he was relieved by the form 
proposed, and would, without committing himself, attest the fact that the 
plan was the unanimous act of the States in Convention.*' * 

'< Mr. Randolph could not but regard the signing in the proposed form, 
as the same with signing the Constitution. The change of form, therefore, 
could make no difference with him. . . . He repeated his persuasion, 
that the holding out this plan, with a final alternative to the people of 
accepting or rejecting it in toto, would really produce the anarchy and 
civil convulsions which were apprehended from the refusal of individuals 
to sign it." 

** Mr. Gbrrt. — . . Whilst the plan was depending, he had treated 
it with all the freedom he thought it deserved. He now felt himself bound, 
as he was disposed, to treat it with the respect due to the act of the 
Convention. He hoped he should not violate that respect in declaring, ^ 
on this occasion, his fears that a civil war may result from the present 
crisis of the United States. In Massachusetts, particularly, he saw the 
danger of this cal^imitous event. In that State there are two parties, one 
devoted to Democracy, the worst, he thought, of all political evils ; the 
other, as violent in the opposite extreme. J^Yom the collision of these, in 
opposing and resisting the Constitution, confusion was greatly to be feared. 
He had thought it necessary, for this and other reasons, that the plan 
should have been proposed in a more mediating shape, in order to aoate 
the heat and opposition of parties. As it had been p issed by the 
Convention, he was persuaded it would have the contrary efifect He could 
not, therefore, by signing the Constitution, pledge himself to abide by it 
at all events. The proposed form made no difference with him." 

" General Pinckney. — We are not likely to gain many converts by 
the ambiguity of the proposed form of signing. He thought it best to be 
candid, and let the form speak the substance. If the meaning of the 
signers be left in doubt, his purpose would not be answered. He should 
6>gn the Constitution with a view to support it with all his influence, and 
wished to pledge himself accordingly." 

'< Mr. Ingrrsoll did not consider the signing, either as a mere attestation 
of the fact, or as pledging the signers to support the Constitution at all 
events ; but as a recommendation of what, ail things considered, was the 
most eligible." 

'< Mr. King suggested that the Journals of the Convention should be 
either destroyed, or deposited in the custody of the President. He thought, 
if suffered to be made public, a bad use would be made of them by those 
who would wish to prevent the adoption of the Constitution." 

*' Mr. Wilson preferred the second expedient. He had at one time 
liked the first best ; hut, as false suggestions may be propagated, it should 
not be made impossible to contradict them." 

* Mr. William Blovkt, Arom North Carolina. He took hli seat in the Oonvdntioii, 
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" A question was then put on depositing' the Journals, and 
other papers of the Convention, in the hands of the President ; 
on which, — Aye, ten ; No, one." 

"It was resolved, nem. con,, *that he retain the Journal 
and other papers, subject to the order of Congress, if ever 
formed under the Constitution.' " 

** The members then proceeded to sign the Constitution." 

What those signers meant and understood to be the 
distinctive nature, and whatthe specific objects and purposes 
contemplated, they most explicitly declared in the following 
first clause of the Instrument : — 

K "We, the people [not of the several States, but] of the 
United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America." 

In perfect harmony with the foregoing first clause, are the 
following extracts from the address or letter which, as 
proposed, Sept. 10th, was sent with the Constitution to 
Congress. 

"September 17fA, 1787." 

' We have now the honor to submit to the consideration of 
the United States in Congress assembled, that Constitution 
which has appeared to us the most advisable. 

"In all our deliberations on this subject, we kept steadily 
in our view, that which appears to us the greatest interest of 
ev.ery true American, — the consolidation of our Union; in 
which is involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps our 
national existence. 

" That it may promote the lasting welfare of that country 
so dear to us all, and secure her freedom and happiness, is 
our most ardent wish. 

" With great respect, etc., 

" George Washington, Presidents 

" By unanimous order of the Convention." 

As Mr; Madison relates, — " The Gonetitution beinsj signed ^y all t]ie 
members, except Mb. Randolph, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Gerry, who declined 
giving it the sanctions of their names, the Convention dissolved itself by 
an adjournment sine die,'' 

'• Whilst the last members were signing, Doctor Franklin, looking 
towards the President's chair, at the back of which a rising Ban4iapp n '»i 
to be painted, observed to a few members near him, that painters had 
found it difficult to distinguish in their art, a rising, from a setting sun. 
I have, said he, often and often, in the course of the session, an J the 
vicissitud( s of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that bt.hi:.d 
the President, without, being able to tell whether it was rising or setting ; 
but now, at length, I have the happiness to know^ that it is a rising and 
not a $eUiny sun.'' 
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Such Was the progress, and snch the conclusion, of the 
difBcult and vastly momentous labors of the Convention of 
1787, — labors, which ought to be far better understood, so 
that if possible they may be justly appreciated by every 
American citizen, whether native or adopted. 

It is suggested, as a matter of much interest and conse- 
quence, to notice the modifying effects of the influences 
exerted by some of the members, of broadest and maturest 
experience ; of most cultivated, enlarged, and comprehensive 
patriotism ; as those effects are apparent from the beginning 
till the full attainment of that auspicious result, which had 
been long hoped for, with manifestly anxious and tremulous 
doubt, — whether hard-earned Independence was to run riot 
in lawless anarchy ; or whether dear-bought Liberty was to 
be regulated and secured by the operations of a well-organized 
and adequately eflScient government. 

As the Achievement of independence ga^e to the Declara- 
tion its reputed importance; so, the Construction of the 
government by that Convention gave to both of them, their 
practical value and significance. 

The portion of the debates relating to slavery, have been 
purposely omitted ; because the final abolition of it*seems to 
have superseded the expediency of further controversy or 
agitation on the subject. Besides, it appeared to be incon- 
sistent with the main design, to introduce a subject likely to 
divert attention from that continued line of division, which 
so clearly marked the whole proceedings of the Convention, 
which has been mentioned or alluded to in these pages as 
deranging and endangering the plans of public operations 
from an early stage of the Revolution, and which, on that 
floor, as has been shown, more than once threatened to 
entirely defeat the best-directed, the most strenuous and 
ablest, efforts to remedy the rapidly increasing complication 
of appalling evils, then prevailing throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. 

Nor did that division end with the process of forming the 
Constitution. 

But it continued still so unabated, that, during the interval 
of suspense which followed, labors no less difficult and anx- 
ious than in its formation, were required arid effectively 
performed to procure its acceptance. 

Moreover, decidedly opposite opinions of its character and 
tendencies were as emphatically declared by some prominent 
men outside of the Convention, as such opinions were de- 
clared by some of the members inside of that justly venerated 
Assembly. 

These facts would seem to need for confirmation, no plainer 
evidence than the immediately following extracts. 
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GsNEftAL Washington, to David Stewart; — Mount Vetnon, Oct. 17, 
1787. " Dear Sir, — As the enclosed Adoertiser contains a speech of Mr. 
Wilson's, as able, candid, and honest a member as was in the Convention, 
which will place the most of Colonel Mason's objections in their true 

Soint of light, I send it to you. The republication of it, if you can get it 
one, will be serviceable at this juncture." 

Same, to Colonel Hamilton, Oct, 18, 1787. — "It is with unfeigned 
ooncom I p.Tceive a p)litical dispute has arisen between Gjvernor 
Clinton and yourself. For both or you I have the highest esteem and 
regard. But, as you say it is insinuated by some of your political adver- 
saries, and may obtain credit, ' that you palmed yourself upon me, and 
were dismissed from my family,^ and call on me to do you justice by a 
recital of facts, [ do therefore explicitly declare, that both charges are en- 
tirely unfounded. With respect to the first, I have no cause to believe 
that you overtook a single step to accomplish, or had the most distant 
idea of receiving, an appointment in my family, till you were invited into 
it; and, with respect to the second, your quitting it was altogether the 
effect of your own choice. 

** Whea the situation of this country calls loudly for vigor and una- 
nimity, it is to be lamented that gentlemen of talents and character should 
disagree in their sentiments for promoting the public weal ; but, un- 
fortunately, this ever has been, and probably ever will be the case, in the 
affairs of mankind." 

Thomas Jefferson, to John Adams,* Paris, Nov. 13, 1787. — " How do 
you like our new Constitution? I confess there are things in it, which 
stagger all my dispositions to subscribe to what such an Assembly has 
propoi^ed. The House of federal Representatives will not be adequate to the 
management of affairs, either foreign or federal. Their President seems a 
bad edition of a Polish king. He may be elected from four years to four 
years, for life. Reason and experience prove to us, that a Chief Magistrate, 
BO continuable, is an office for life. . . . Once in office, and p issessing 
the military force of the Union, without the aid or check of a council, he 
would not be easily dethroned, even if the people could be induced to 
withdr&w their votes from him. I wish that at the end of the four years, 
they had made him for ever ineligible a second time. Indeed, I think all 
the good ef this new Constitution might have been couched in three or 
four new Articles, to be addel to the good, old « and venerable fabric,f 
which should have been preserved, even as a religious relic." 

General Washington, to Bushrod Washington ,J Nov, 10, 1787* — " The 
only question with me was, whether it [the Constitution] would go forth 
under favorable auspices, or receive the stamp of disapprobation. The oppo- 
nents I expected (for it ever bas been, that the adversaries of a measure are 
more active than its friends) , would endeavor to stamp it with unfavorable 
impressions, in order to bias the jud^ent that is ultimately to decide 
upon it. This is evidently the case with the writers in opposition, whose 
objections are better calculated to alarm the fears, than to convince the 
judgment, of their readers. They build their objections upon principles 
that do hot exist, which the Constitution does not support them in, and 
the existence of which has, by an appeal to the Constitution itself, been 
flatly denied ; and tifen, as if they were unanswerable, draw all the 
dreadful consequences that are necessary to alarm the appreheoHions of the 
ignorant or unchinking. It is not the interest of the major part of these 
characters to be convinced ; nor will their local views yield to arguments 

* Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams were American Ministers at foreign conrts; the 
former, at that of France, the latter at the court of GreAt Britain. 

t By '* venerable fabric " Mr. Jefferson meant the Confederation. 

% Afterwards Judge Washington, of the supreme court of the United States. 
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whiob do not accord with their present or future prospects. . • It is 
agreed on all hands, that no Qovernment can be well administered without 
powers ; jet, the instant these are delegated, though those who are 
Imtrusted with the administration, are no more than the creatures of the 
people, act as it were but for a day, and are answerable for every step they 
take; they are, from the moment they receive it, set down as tyrants. 
One would conceive from this, that their natures are immediately changed, 
and that they have no other disposition but to oppress. Of these things, 
in a 8;overnment constituted and guarded as ours is, I have no idea, and 
do firmly believe that, whilst many ostensible reasons are assigned to 
prevent the adoption of it/ the real ones are concealed behind the curtain ; 
' because they are not of a nature to appear in open day. I believe further, 
supposing them pure, that evils as great result from too great jtolousy, as 
from the want of it." 

Thomas Jefferson, to Colonel Smith,* Nov. 13, 1787. — "I do not 
know whether it is to yourself, or Mr. Adams, I am to give my thanks for 
the copy of the new Constitution. I beg leave through you, to place them 
where duo. . . . There are tery good Articles in it, and very bad. I 
do not know which preponderate. . . . What we have always read 
of the elections of Polish Kings, should have forever excluded this idea 
of one continuable for life. . . . The British Ministry have so long 
hired their gazetteers to repeat, and model into every form, lies about our 
being in anarchy, that the world has at length believed them, . . . 
and what is more wonderful, we have believed them ourselves. Yet, 
where does this anarchy exist ? Where did it ever exist, except in the 
single instance of Massachusetts ? And can history produce an instance 
of rebellion so honorably conducted ? I say nothing of its motives. . . . 
God forbid we should ever be twenty years without such a rebellion. 
. . . We have had thirteen States independent for eleven years. 
There has been one rebellion. That oomes to one rebellion in a century 
and a half, for each State. . . . What country can preserve its 
liberties, if its rulers are not warned, from time to time, that this people 
preserve the spirit of resistance ? Let them take arms. The remedy is, 
to set them right as to facts, pardon and pacify them. What signify a 
few lives lost in a century or two? The tree of liberty must be 
refreshed from' time to time, with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is 
its natural manure. Our Convention has been too much impressed by tbe 
insurrection of Massachusetts ; and, on the spur of the moment, they are 
setting up a l^ite to keep the hen-yard in order. I hope in God, this 
Article [relating to the office of President] will be rectified, before the new 
Constitution is accepted." 

General Washington, to Colonel Hamilton. — Nov, 10, 1787. 
** Dear Sir, — I thank you for the pamphlet contained in your letter of the 
dOth ultimo. For the remaining numbers of Publius I shall acknowledge 
myself obliged, as I am persuaded the subject will be well handled by the 
author of them." 

Same, to David Stewart, Nov, 30, 1787. — ** I have seen no publication 
yet, that ought in my judgment to shake the proposed Constitution in 
the mind of an impartial and candid public. In fine, I have hardl;^ seen 
one, that is not addressed to tbe passions of the people, and obviously 
calculated to alarm their fears. . . . That there are some writers, and 
others perhaps who have not written, that wish to see this Union divided 
into several Confederacies, is pretty evident. As an antidote to these 
opinions, and in order to investigate the ground of objections to the 
Cfonstitution which is submitted, the Federalist, under the signature of 
Publius, is written. The numbers which have been published, I send you. 
If there, is a printer in Richmond, who is really well disposed to support 

* Colonel Smith was Minister Adams's Secretary. 
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the new.Constitation, he would do well to give them a place in his paper. 
They are, I think I may venture to say, written by able men ; and, before 
they are Bnisbed, will, or I am mistaken, place matters in a true point 
of light."* 

Thomas Jefferson, to William Carmichabl, Dec, II » 1787. — ** Mr. 
Adams, as you know, has asked bis recall. This has been granted, and Col- 
onel Smith is to return too. 

*' Our new Constitution is powerfully attacked in the American news- 
papers. The objections are, that its effect would be, to form the thirteen 
States into one ; that, proposing to melt all down into one General Govern- 
ment, they have fenced the people by no Declaration of Rights ; they have 
not renounced the power of keeping a standing army ; they have not' 
secured the liberty of the' press ; they have reserved the power of abolishing 
Trials by Jury in civil cases ; they have proposed that the laws of the 
Federal Legislature shall be paramount to the laws and constitutions of 
the States ; they have abandoned rotation in office ; and particularly, their 
President may be re-elected from four years to four years, for life, so as to 
render him a king for life, like a king of Poland : and they have not given 
him either the check or aid of a council. To these they add calculations 
of expense, etc. 

*^ You will perceive that those objections are serious, and some of them not 
without foundation. The Constitution, however, has been received with 
very general enthusiasm, and as far as can be judged from external dem- 
onstrations, the bulk of the people are eager to a(S)pt it. In the Eastern 
States, the printers will print nothing against it, unless the writer sub- 
scribes his name. ... In New York, there is a division. The 
Governor (Clinton) is known to be hostile to it.f . • . Pennsylvania 
js divided, and all the bitterness of her factions hns been kindled anew -on 
it. But the party in favor of it is strongest, both in and out of the Legis- 
lature. This is the party anciently of Mocris, Wilson, etc. ... As 
to Virginia, two of her Delegates refused to sign it. . . . Besidts 
these, Henry. Harrisou, Nelson, and the Lees are against it. General 
Washington will be for it, but it is not in his^haracter to exert himself 
much in the case. Madison will be its main pillar ; but it is questionable 
whether he ean bear the weight of such a host. So that the presumption 
is, that Virginia will reject it. I know nothing of the dispositions of the 
States south of this. Should it fall through, as is possible, . . it is 
probable that Congress will propope that the objections being once known, 
another Convention shall be assembled. . . . In this way , union may be 
produced under a happy Constitution, and one which shall not be too 
energetic." 

General Washington, to James Madison, in Congress, Dec. 7, 1787. — 
**jMv Dear Sir, — Since my last to you, I have been favored with your 
letters of the 28th of October and 18th of November. With the last came 
seven numbers of the Federalist^ under the signature of Puulius, for which 
I thank you. They are forwarded to a gentleman in Richmond for repub- 
lication ; the doing of which in this State will, I am persuaded, have a 
good effect ; as there are certainly characters, who are no friends to a 
General Government. Perhaps t should not g> too far, were I to add, 
who have no great obj»^ction to the introduction of anarchy and confusion. 

** The solicitude to discover what the several State Legislatures would do 
with the Constitution, is now transferred to the several Conventions. 
. . . Nor.h Carolina, it has boen said by some accounts from Rich- 
mond, will be governed in a great measure hy the conduct of Virginia. 

* Few,' it is presaroed, need to be told at this day, that these numbers were 
written by Alexaifier Hamilton, John Jay, and James Madison. 

t See General Washington's letter, October 18, p. 70, in reply to one from Colonel 
Hamilton. 
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The pride of South Catolina trill not, I conceive, sufet this Ibflaence to 
work in her councils ; and the disturbances in Georgia will, or I am 
niie^taken, show the people the propriety of beinsj united, and tihe necessity 
there is for a Geoerai Government. If these, wUh theScates eastward and 
northward of us, should accede to the Government, I think the citizens o^ 
this btate will have no cause to bless the opponents of it here, if they 
should carry their point." • 

Thomas JicFFsasox. to Jambs Madison, Dec. 20, 1787. -^ " I will now tell 
you what I do not like [in the proposed Constitution]. First, the omission 
of a Bill of Rights. ... To say, as Mr. Wilson does, that a BUI of 
Rights id not necessary, ... is opposed by strong inferences fVoi& the 
body of the instrument, as well as from the omission of the clause of onr 
nrasent Confederation, which had made the reservation in express terms. 
Let me add, that a Bill of Rights is what the people are entitled to against 
every GovernmAit on earth, general and piirtieular; and what Ho jiisl 
Government should refuse or rest on inference. 

*' The seoond feature I dislike, and strongly dislike, is the abaxxdonment 
in every instanca, of the principle of rotation in office, and most partieularly 
in the case of the President. Reason and experience tell us that the Fi^t 
Mogisorate will always be re-elected, if he may be re-«lected. He is thenaa 
officer fur life. . . . Smaller objections are the appeals on matters of 
fact, a) well as law ; and the binding all persons, Legistative, Execative, 
and Judiciary, by oath, to maintain that Constitution. 1 do not pretend 
to decide what would be the best method of procuring . other good things in 
this Constitution, and of getting rid of the bad. Whether by adapting it^ 
in hopes <^ future amendment ; or, after it shall have been duly canvassed 
by the people, ... to say to them ; We see now what you wish* 
. . .. Be it sov Send t<^ether your Deputies again. Let them esbtb^ 
lish your fundamental rights by a sacrosanct declaration, atid let them pass 
the parts of the Constitution you have approved. These will give power * 
to yuur Federal Government sufficient for your happiness. 

' ■ This is what mi}i:ht be said, and would probably produce a speedy, tnore 
pel feet, and more permanent form of Government." f 

General Washington, to the Marquis db IjAfayette, Fd>, 7^ 1788. -* 
You appear to be, as might be expected from a real friend to this country, 
anxiously concerned about its present political situation. i. . . A» to 
my sentiments with respect to the merits of the new Constitution, I will 
disclose them without reserve, although by passing through the post-offices 
they should become known to all the world ; for in truth,! have nothing to 
conceal on that subject. 

It appears to me, then, little short of a miracle, that Delegates Anom m 
many Scates, different from each other, as you know, in their manners, 
circumstances, and nrojudicee, should unite in forming a system of NiatioiHiI 
Government so little liable to well-founded objections. . . Nor vet 
am I such an enthusiastic, partial, or undiscrittiinating admirer of it 

* April 25/%, — GenObiaL WAStttiroToN wrote to John AaMstBONO— *' B^fited fb 
their attacks upon the ConstivUtion, they have attempted to vilify and debase the 
characters who formed it; but even here I trust they will not sueoMd. Upon tht 
whole, I doubt whether the opposition to the Constitution will not ultiipitelj 
be pro Juotive of more ^ood than erlL It has called forth in its defeoee abilities^ 
which would not perhaps have otherwise existed. ... It has given 
the rights of man a fhll and fair discussion, and explained In so clear and fordible 
a manner, as cannot fail to mike a listing impression upon those who read the 
last publications on thesul\ject, and prirticularly the pieces under tbesi^atni^ Of 
PdBLiiTS. There will be a c^reater weifi:ht of abilities opposed to the System in the 
Convention of this State t Vii^giaSa] , than there has been in any other.' ^ 

t The next day, Deo. 31, Mr. Jefferson wrote to Colonel E. Carrinsion, -^ ** As tb the 
new Constitution, I find myself nearly a neutral; '' and referred bim to the explanation 
in the above letter to Mr. Jladlson. 
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as not to perceive it is tincfcured with some real, though not radical, 
defects. . . With regard to the two great points, the pivots upon which 
the whole machine must move, my creed is simply, — 

** First, that the General Government is not inve-^ted with more powers 
than are indispensably necessary to perform the functions of a good gov- 
ernment, and consequently no objection ought to be made against the 
quantity of power delegated to it. 

Secondly, that these powers — as the appointment of all rulers will 
ever arise from, and at sh )rt stated intervals recur to, the free suflfrage of 
the people — are so distributed among the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial branches, into which the General Government is arranged, that it 
can never bo in dauger of degenerating into a monarchy, an oligarchy, 
an aristocracy, or any other despotic or oppressive form, so long as there 
shall remain any virtue in the body of the people. 

** I would not be understood, my dear Marquis, to speak^of consequences 
which may be produced -in the revolution of ages, by corruption of 
morals, profligacy of manners, and listlessness in the preservation of the 
natural and inalienable rights of mankind, . . as these are contin- 
gencies against which* no human prudence can effectually provide. 

** It will at least be a recommendation to the proposed Constitution, 
that it is provided with more checks and barriers against the introduction 
of tyranny, and those of a nature less liable to be surmounted, than any 
government hitherto instituted among mortals. We are not to expect 
perfection m this world. . . Should that which is now offered to the 
people of America be found, on experiment, less perfect than it can be 
made, a constitutional door is left open for its amelioration. 

** Some respectable characters have wished that the States, after having 
pointed out whatever alterations and amendments may be judged necessary, 
would appoint another Federal Convention to modify it upon those sug- 
$;estions. For myself, I have wondered that sensible men should not see 
the impracticability of this scheme. The members would go fortified 
with such instructions that nothing but discordant ideas could prevail. 
Had I but slightly suspected, at the time when the late Convention was in 
session, that another Convention would not be likely to agree upon a 
better form of government, I should now be confirmed in the fixed belief 
that they would not be able to agree upon any system whatever ; so many, 
1 may add, such contradictory and unfounded objections have been urged 
against the system in contemplation, many of which would operate 
equally against any efficient government that might be proposed, i will 
only say, as a further opinion, founded on the maturest deliberation, that 
there is no alternative, no hope of alteration, no resting-place, betweeu 
the adoption of this, and a recurrence to an unqualified state of anarchy, 
with all its deplorable consequences." 

Thomas Jefferson, to A. Donald, Feb, 7, 1788. — ** I wish, with all 
my soul, that the nine first conventions may accept the new Constitution. 
. . . But I equally wish that the four latest conventions, whichever 
they be, may refuse to accede to it, till a Declaration of Rights be 
annexed. . . By a Declaration of Rights, I mean one which shall 
stipulate freedom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of commerce 
against monopolies, Trial by Jury in all cases, no suspension of the habeas 
corpus, no standing armies. These are fetters against doing evil which no 
honest government should decline. There is another strong feature in 
the new Constitution, which I as strongly dislike; that is tke perpetual 
re-eligibility of the President. . It will be productive of cruel distress to 
our country, even in your day and mine.** 

General Washington* to the Marquis db Lafayette, April 28, 1788. — 
*' At present, or under our existing form of Confederation, it would be 
idle to think of making commercial regulations on our part. One State 
passes a prohibitory law respecting some article ; another State opens 
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wide the avenue for its admission. One Assembly makes a^ system, 
another Assembly unmakes it. Virginia, in the very last session of her 
Legislature, was about to pass some of the most extravagant and preposte- 
rous edicts on the subject of trade that ever stained the leaves of a legis- 
lative code. It i8 in vain to hope for a remedv of these » and innumerable 
other evils, until a General Government shall be adopted. 

'^ The Conventions of six States only have as yet accepted the new Con- 
stitution. No one has rejected it. 

'* On the general merits of this proposed Constitution I wrote to you 
some time ago my sentiments pretty freely.* . . Although it is not to 
be expected that every individual in 'society will or can be brought to 
agree upon what is exactly the best form of government, yet there are 
many things in the Constitution which only need to be explained in 
order to prove equally satisfactory to all parties. For example, there was 
not a member of the Convention, I believe, who bad the least objection 
to what is contended for by the advocates for a Bill of Rights, and Trial 
by Jury. The first, where the people evidently retained everything which 
tliey did not in express terms give up, was considered nugatory ; as you 
will find to have been more fully explained by Mr. Wilson and others ; 
and as to the second, it was only the difficulty of establishing a mode 
which should not interfere with the fixed modes of any of the States, that 
induced the Convention to leave it as a matter of future adjustment. 

** There are other points on which opinions would be more likely to vary. 
As, for instance, on the ineligibility of the same person for President^ 
after he should have served a certain course of years. Guarded so effect- 
ually as the proposed Constitution is, in respect to the prevention of 
bribery and undue influence in the choice of President, I confess 1 differ 
widely myself from Mr. Jefferson and you, as to the expediency or 
necessity of rotation in that appointment. The matter was fairly discussed . 
in the Coovention, and to my full conviction ; though I cannot have time 
or room to sum up the arguments in this letter. There cannot, in my 
judgment, be the feast danger that the President will, by any practicable 
intrigue, ever be able to continue himself one moment in office, much 
less to perpetuate himself in it, but in the last stage of corrupted morals 
and political depravity ; and even then, there is as much danger that 
any other species of domination would prevail. Though, when a people 
shall have become incapable of governing themselves, and fit for a master, 
it is of little consequence from what quarter he comes. Under an extended 
view of this pan of the subject, I can see no propriety in precluding our- 
selves from toe services of any man who, in some great emergency, shall 
be deemed universally most capable of serving the public." f 

Tho Convention of New Hampshire adopted the Constitu- 
tion^ June 2l8ty and that of Virginia, JHune 25th. 

As has been shown, the Constitution had at length been 
accepted and ratified by even a greater number of States 
than, by its provisions, were required to give it legitimate 

* See the letter of Febnuury 7, p. 73. 

t In A letter to Lafkyette, June 18th, General Washington said :—" In a letter I wrote 

Sou a few days ago . . I gave yon the state of politios to that period. Sinoe whioh 
ie Convention of South Carolina has ratified the Constitution by a ^reat majority. Tliat 
of this State has been sitting almost three weelcs. . . It is probable the mijority will 
be small, let it fall on whichever part it may. I am inolined to believe it will be in 
favor of the adoption. The Conventions of New York and New Hampshire both assem- 
ble this week. A large proportion of the members, with the Governor at their head, in 
the former, are said to be opposed to the Government in contemplation. New iJamp- 
shiro. it is thought, will adopt it without much hesitation or delay. It is a little strange 
that the men of large property in the South should be more sSnid that the Constitution 
will produce an aristocracy or a monarchy, than ttie genuine demooratioal people of Ihe 
East. Such are our actual prospects. Hie accession ofone State more will complete the 
number whioh by the oonetitutional provision will be tuffioienti in the first instanoe, to 
carry the Government into eflbot." 
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force ^nd effect. It was thus rendered the eatablis^lied and 
permanent form of Government, to be observed and obeyed 
throughout those States. 

Tn reference to that exceedingly important event, and to 
other favorable indications about that time, General Wash- 
ington, in a letter to Gbnbraij. Lincoln, June 29^A, wrote : — 
" No one can rejoice more than I do, at every step the people 
of this great country take to preserve the Union, to establish 
good order and Government, and to render the: Nation happy 
a.t home and. respectable abroad. No country upon earth 
ever had it more in its power to attain these blessings than 
United America.'' 

It may be seen, howieyer, that the prospect, which appeared 
then so encoursaging, was of short duration; 

The indir>ect and secret course assumed by the opponents 
of tile Constitution, soon excited anxiety and soh'citude 
ijearly or quite as intense as had, been experienced before. 

General Washington, to James McHenry, July 3L?^ 1788. — '* Dear Sir, ' 
-^ . • lam less likely than almost any person to have been informed of the 
dre^amstance to wbicn yoa allude.* that some of the leading characters 
among the opponents of the proposed Government have not laid aside their 
ideas of obtainipg great and essential changes, through a constitutional 
opposition, as thej term it, may be collected from their public speeches. 
That others will Ase more secret and perhaps insidious means to prevent its 
organization, may be presumed from their previous conduct on the subject. 
. . The casual information received from visitants at my house would 
lead me to expeofe that a considerable effjrt will be made to procure the 
election of anti-federalists to the first Congress, in order to bring the 
subject immediately before the State Legislatures, to open an extensive 
ooireepondence between the minorities, for obtaining alterations, and, in 
0hort« to undo all that has been done. 

** It is repprted that a respectable neighbor of mine has said the Consti* 
tation cannot be carried into execution without great amendments. . . 
I think there will be great reason for those who are well afftjc red to the 
Government, to use their utmost exertions that the w<»thiest citizons may 
be appointed to the two Houses of the first Congress. . . For much will 
doubtless depend on their prudence in conducting business at the begin- 
i^ing,, and; reeoncilipg discordant disfpositions to a reasonable acquies- 
cence with candid and honest measures. 

'* 1 earnestly pray that the Omnipotent Being, who has not deserted the 
c^iVise of America in the hour of itaextremest hazard, may never yield so 
fair a. heritage of freedom a prey to anarchy or despotism.'* 

SAifBjtQ General, Lincoln, Avffuai2Slh, 1788. — *< So far a»I am able to 
learn, federal principles are gaining ground considerably. . . I will, 
however, just mention that there are suggestions that attempts will be 
m^ide to prpcure the election of a number of an ti- federal characters to the 
first CoBgresss in order to embarrass the details of Government, and pro- 
duce, premature alterations in its Constitution. . . It will be advisable, 
I;shouid t^inl&f for the federalists to be on their guard, so far as not to 
saSVr any secret machinations to prevail,' without taking measures to frus- 
trate them. . . I will confess, my apprehension is, that the New York 
cjk|rc»lar letter is intended to bring on a General Convention at too early 

* " A.oonoerted and organized combination among those opposed to the Constitution, 
iij^digbreat.iwjr^ o|. th^ Uwoft* with. tUa view to suspead }Ui operation, or defeat It aito- 
l^ec.'^ ^^ 
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ft period, and, in short, by referring the subject to the Legislatures, to set 
everything afloat again. I wish I may be mistaken, in imagining that there 
are persons who, u^n finding they could not carry their point oy an open 
attack upon the Constitution, have some sinister designs, to be silently 
effected, if possible. But I' trust ih that Providence, which has saved us 
in six troubles, yea, in seven, to rescue us again from any imminent 
though unseen dangers. Nothing, however, on our part, ought to be left 
undone. I conceive it to be of unspeakable importance that whatever 
there be of wisdom and prudence and patriotism on the Contioent, 
should be concentred in the public councils at the outset." 

Same, to Colonel IIamilton, Auffust 2Sth, 1788. — "Dear Sir, — I have 
had the pleasure to receiv-e your letter, dated the 13th, accompanied by 
one to General Morgan. ... ^ 

^^M the perusal of the political papers under the signature of Publius 
has afforded me great satisfaction ^ I shall cerlaainly consider them as 
claimiJDg a most distinguished place in my library. I have read every 
performance which has been printed, on one side and the other of the 
great question lately agitated, sq ftir as I have been able to obtain them ; 
and, without an unmeaning compliments I will say, that I have seen no 
other so well calculated^ in- my judgment, to produce conviction on an 
unbiassed mind, as the production of your /riumriro/*. When the tran- 
sient circumstances and fugitive performances which attended this crisis 
shall have disappeared, ttiat work will merit the notice of posterity; 
because in it are candidly and ably discussed the principles of freedom 
and the topics of Government, which will be always interesting to man- 
kind so long as they shall be connected in civil society." 

•* The circular letter firomyour Convention, 1 presume, was the equiva^ 
lent by which you obtained an acquiescence in the proposed Constitution. 
• . I am not' very well satisfied with the tendency ot it ; yet the federal 
affairs have proceeded, with few exceptions, in so good a train, that I 
hope the political machine may be put m motion, without much effort or 
hazard of miscarrying.* 

'* On the delicate subject with which you conclude your letter I can say 
nothing, because the eventalluded to may never happen, and because . . 
1 would' not wish to conoeal' my prevailing sentiment from you ; for you 
know me well enough, my good sir, to be persuaded' that 1 am not guilty 
of affectation when I tell you, that it' is my great and sole desire to live 
and die in peace and retirement on myownfkm. . . Still 1 hupe 1 shall 
always possess firmness and virtue enough to maintain what 1 consider 
the most enviable of titles, the character of an honest nunif as well as prove 
what I desire to be considered in reality, that- 

I am, with great sincerity and esteem, dear sirj etC'f 

General Washington, to Thomas Jefferson, Aug. Zlst, 1788. — " The 
merits and defects of the proposed Constitution have been largely and 
ably discuseedl . . I can say there are scarcely any of the amendments 
which have been suggested to which I have much obj^tion, except that 

* Conoeming the oironlu referred .to, Mr^ Madison wrote: — '* Yon will hare seen th» 
drcular letter from the Conv^ntlom of this 8tat0 [New York]. I( has a pestilent ten- 
dency. If an early General OonTentlon , caimot he parried, it is seriously to be feared, 
that the. System which has resisted so many direct attacks, may be at last soooessflillv- 
uudermined by its enemies'*— .iVeu? York^ Aug, lUh* 

'* This oircalar letter wassent hy the Contention of New York to the Legislatures of 
the several States^ recommending that a new General GonyentU»i shoald be oalled, for 
ihe purpose of taking, into consideration various, amendments to the Constitution^ 
The Asst^mbly of Virginia oonrened soon afterwards, and adopted strong Resolutions to 
the same effect, and sent an application to' Congress^ and a circuUur letter to tbe several- 
States, recommending another General Oonvention." 

t From Colonel HamiltorCa letter.— **! take it for granted, sir» yon have concluded 
to comply with what will undoubtedly be the general call of your country in relation to 
the now Government. You will permit ae to say, that it is indispensable you should 
lend 3 ourself to its first operations. It is to little purpose to have introduced a System, 
if the weightiest influence is not £iven. to.its &m estabUshment in the outief-^ 
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which goes to the prevention of direct taxation. And that, I presume, 
will be more strenuously advocated and insisted upon hereafter than any 
other. I had indulo;<'d the expectation, that the new Government would 
enable those entrustel with its administration, to do justice to the public 
creditors and retrieve the national chartcter. But if no means are to be 
employed but rt quisitions, that expectation was vain, and we may as 
well recur to the old Confederation. If the System can be put in oper- 
ation without touching much the pockets of the people, perhaps it may 
be done; but, in my judgment, innnite circumspection and prudence are 
yet necessary in the experiment. It is nearly impossible for any one who 
Las not been on the spot,* to conceive what the delicacy and danger of our 
situation have been. Though the peril is not past entirely, thank God, 
the prospect is somewhat brightening. *' 

Same, to Henry Lbb, in Congress, Sept. 22d, 1788. — "Your observnttons 
on the solemnity of the crisis and its application to myself, bring before 
me subjects of the most momentous and interesting nature.f In our 
endeavors to establish a new General Government, the contest. Nationally 
considered, seems not to have been so much for glory as [for] existence. 
It was for a long time doubtful whether we were to survive as an indepen- 
dent Republic^ or decline from our federal dignity into insignificant and 
wretched fragments of an Empire. The adoption of the Constitution so 
extensively, find with so liberal an acquiescence on the part of the minori- 
ties in general, promised the former; until lately, the circular letter of 
New York, carried, in my apprehension, an unfavorable, if not an insidious 
tendency to a contrary policy. I still hope for the best ; but before you 
mentioned it, I could not help fearing it would serve as a standard, to 
which the disaffected might resort. It is now evidently the part of all 
honest men, who are friends of the new Constitution, to endeavor to ^ive 
it a chance to* disclose its merits and defects, by carrying it fairly into 
effect in the first instance. For it is to be apprehended, that by an 
attempt to obtain amendments before the experiment has been fairly made, 
* more is meant than meets the ear ; ' that an intention is concealed to 
accomplish slily what could not have been done openly, — to undo all that 
has been done. 

If . .a kind of combination is forming to stifle the Government in 
embryo, it is a h ippy circumstance that the design has become suspected. 
Preparations should be the sure attendant upon forewarninz. Probably 
prudence, wisdom, and patriotism, were never more essentitQly necessary 
than at the present moment ; and so far as it can be done in an irre- 
proachably direct manner, no effort ought .to be left unassayed \o procure 
the election of the best possible characters to the new Congress. On their 
harmony; deliberation, and decision, everything will depend. . . 

** The principal topic of your letter is to me a point of great delicacy 
indeed, insomuch that I can scarcely without impropriety touch upon it.j: 

* An expression he many times employed in the Reyolntionary war, with reference 
to the pressing exigencies proceeding IVom a similar cause. 

t From Colonel Lee*» Utter,— "My dear General, — At length the new Government 
has received tho'last act necessary to its existence. This day Congress passed the requi- 
site proTious arrangements.. The first Wednesday in January the ratifv^ing States are 
to appoint Electors; on the first Wednesday in February the President is to be chosen; 
and the first Wednesday in March is the time, and this city [New York] the place, for 

commencing proceedings Thesolemnity of the moment, and its application 

to yourself, has fixed my mind in contemplations ofa public and personal nature; and 
I feel an involuntary impulse Which I cannot resist, of communicating without reperre 
to }'ou sone of the reflections which the hour has produced. Solicitous for our common 
happiness as a people, and convinced, as I continue to be, that our peace and prosperity 
depend on the proper improvement of the present period, my anxiety is extreme that 
the new Government may have an auspicious beginnini?. To effect thiii, and to perpet- 
uate a Nation formed under your auspices, it is certain tha!« a«;ain you will be called 
foith. . . Tlie new Government . . must encounter . many difficulties. The obstacles 
to its harmonious progress wiU receive additional weight and influence from the active 
and enterprising characters, who continue to inflame tlie passions and systematize the 
measures of opposition. The circular letted from this btate [New Yorlc], soems to be 
tlie standard to which the various minorities will repair '■ and, if they should succeed 
in bringing quiclcly into action the objects pf that letter, new and serious diflloultles 
must arise which will oro6S and may destroy the Government in its infiwcy." -^New 
York, Sept, lOfk. 
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• . You are among tiie small number of those who know my invincible 
attachment to domestic life, and that my sincerest wish is, to continue in 
the enjoyment of it solely until my final hour. . . Now justice to 
myself and tranquillity o( conscience require, that I should act a part, if 
not above imputation, at least capable of vindication. . . 

*' While doing what my conscience informed me was right, as it re- 
spected my God, my country, and myself, I could despise all the party 
clamor and unjust censure, which might be expected from some, whose 

rjrsonal enmity might be occasioned by their hostility to the Government, 
am concious that 1 fear alone to give any real occasion for obloquy, and 
that I do not dread to meet with unmerited reproach. And certain I am, 
whensoever I shall be convinced the good of my country requires my repu- 
tation to be put in risk, regard for my own fame will not come in compe- 
tition with an object of so much magnitude. . . To say more would be 
indiscreet. . . You will perceive, my dear Sir, . . that my inclinations 
will dispose and decide me to remain as I am, unless a clear and insur- 
mountable conviction should be impressed on my mind, that some very 
disao^recaUle consequences must, in all human probability, result from 
the indulgence of my wishes." 

Same, TO Colonel Hamilton, Oct,Zdjl7BS. — **In acknowledging the 
receipt of your candid and kind letter by the last post, little more is 
incumbent upon me than to thank you sincerely for the frankness with 
which you communicated your sentiments, and to assure you that the 
same manly tone of intercourse will always be more than barely welcome : 
indeed, it will be highly acceptable to me. I am particularly glad in the 
present instance, that you have dealt thus freely and like a friend.* . . 
Situated as I am, I could hardly bring the question juto the slightest 
discussion, or ask an opinion even in the most confidential manner, with- 
out betraying, in my judgment, some impropriety of conduct- . . Now, 
if I am not grossly deceived in myselr, I should unfeignedly rejoice in 
case the Electors, by giving their votes in favor of some other person, 
would save me from the dreadful dilemma of being forced to accept or 
refuse. * 

'* If that may not be, • . I am truly solicitous to obtain all the 
previous information, which the circumstances will afford, and to deter- 
mine (when the determination can with propriety be no longer postponed) 
according to the principles of right reason and the dictates of a clear 
conscience, without too great a reference to the unforeseen consequences 
which may affect my person or reputation. Until that period, I may 
fairly hold myself open to conviction ; though I allow your sentiments to 
have weight in them, and I shall not pass by your arguments without 
giving them as dispassionate a consideration as L can possibly bestow. . • 

'^ You will, f am well assured, believe the assertion, though I have little 
expectation it would gain credit from those who are less acquainted with 
me, that, if I should receive the appointment, and if I should be prevailed 
upon to accept it, the acceptance would be attended with more diffi- 
dence and reluctance than I ever experienced before in my life. . . 

* Referring to the reply of Colonel Hamilton to remarks in General Washing:ton'8 
preceding letter of Aug, 28th, p. 77. The following is an abstract of that reply : — "I 
should be deeply pained, my dear Sir. If your scruples in regard to a cert « in station 
should be matured into a resolution to decline It. . . It cannot bo considered as a com- 

Sliment, to say tbat on your acceptance of the office of President, the success of the new 
overnment in its commencement may materially depend. Your a<<ency and influence 
will be not less important in preserving it from future attacks oi its enemies, than they 
have been in recommending it in the first instance to the adoption of the people. . . In 
a matter so essdntial to the well-being oi society, as the prospBrity of a newly instituted 
Government, a citizen of so much consequence as yourseif to its success, has no option 
but to lend his services if called for. . . Your signakire to the proposed System pledges 
your judgment for its being such an one as upon the whole was worthy of the pulMio 
approbation. If it should miscarry (as men commonly decide from success or the want 
or it), the blamo will in all probability bo laid upon tho System itself. .... 
*' I will only add, that in my estimate of the matter, that fyourj aid is indispensable. 
. . I flatter myself t'lo frankness with wlilch I have delivered myself will not be dis- 
pleasing to you. It has been prompt by motivos which you would not disapprove:" 
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'*« Bat why thase anticipations? If the friends to the Constitution con- 
ceive (that my Hdministering it will be the means of its acceleration and 
strengtih^ is it improbable that the adversaries of it m \j nat ent .rtain 
the same iJeas, aad of coarse make it an object of opposition? That many 
of this description will become Electors, I can have no doubt, any more than 
that tboir opposition will extend to liny character, who, from whatever 
cauBe, would be likely to thwtart their measures. It might be iaipolitio 
in them to mako this declaration previous to the election ; but I shail be 
out in my c mjectures if they do not act conformably thereto, and, if 
the seeoaing moderation, by which they appear to be actuated at present, 
is either more or less than a finesse to lull and deceive. Their plan of 
operations is systematized, and a regular intercourse, I have much reason 
to believe^ between the leaders of it in the several States, is formed to 
render it more effectual." • 

Oenesal Washington, to Oensral Lincoln, Oct, 26<A, 1788. — "As the 
period is now rapidly approaching, which must decide the fate of the new 
Constitution,' . . it ie not wonderful that we should all feel an unusual 
degree of anxiety on tlve occasion. I m-ust acknowkdge my fears have 
been greatly alarmed, but still I am not without hopes. Frvim the ^ood 
beginning that has been made in Pennsylvania, a State from which much 
was to be feared, I cannot help anticipating well of the others. Thit is 
to say, I Batter myself a aiajority of them will appoint federal members 
to tj:i« several branehesof the new Goverament. . . There will, how- 
ever, be no reason for the advocates of the Constitution to relax in their 
exertions; for, if they should be lulled into security, appointments of 
anti-federal men may prv)bably take place, and the consequences, which 
you so justly dread, be realized. . . Perhaps as much opposition, or, in 
oth^ words, as great an effort for «arly amendments, is to be appreiiendcd 
frc«n this IState as from any but New York 

*^ I would willingly pass over in silence that part of your letter in 
which you mention the persons who are candidates for the two tirst offices 
in the Executive, if I did not fear the omission might seem to betray a 
witnt of confidence. Motives of delicacy have prevented me hitherto from 
eonversiog or writing on the subject, whenever I could avoid it with 
decency. . . 1 must reserve to myself the right of making up my final 
decision at the last moment, when it can be brought into one view, and 
when the expediency or inexpediency of a refusal can be more judiciously 

determined than at present If, after all, I should conceive 

myselt in a manner constrained to accept, I call Heaven to witnet^s^ that 
tliis very act would be the greatest sacrifice of my personal feelings and 
wishes, that ever 1 have been called upon to make. It would be to forego 
repose and domestic enjoyment, for trouble, perhaps for public obloquy ; 
for 1 should consider mysejf as entering upon an unexplored field, envel- 
oped on every side with clouds and darkness." f 

* To this letter, also, Colonel Ho mi' ton replied. The lbllowin<; extract ft'om h!8 
V indicates no cban?e in his sentiments respecting the main point of the di90us«ion: 
i feel a conviction tiiat you will finally see your acceptance to be indispensable. 
It is no c >mpliment to say, that no other man o^n sufficiently unite the public opinion, 
or can give ttie requisite wei^fht to the office in the commencement of the Government. 
These consideration!} appear to me of themselves decisive. I am not sure ttiat your 
refusal would not throw everything into confusion. I am sure it would have the worst 
effect imajcinable. Indeed, as I hmted in a former letter, I think ohroamstanoes leave 
no option.^' 

t From General LincoWa /«ff«r. — "The information which your Bxoellenoy has 
received respecting the machinations of the anti-federal characters, appears, from wbat 
circulates in thi« pirt of the country, but too well founded. I have no doubt bat every 
exertion will be made to introduce into the new iiovemment, in the first instanoOf 
characters unfriendly to those parts of it, which, in my opinion, are its brightest orna* 
ments and its most precious jewels. Tothis they will be induced . . first, with a view 
totally to chan«>;o the nature of the Government immediately. But, should they fail of 
that, they will then have it in their power to introduce into all the important offices in 
Government, men of their own sentiments ; so that in a short time, by their influence, 
they may bring about that change, which cannot at first or in any other way be effected 
by them. . . There never was an instance, when it ojuld have been m<)re necessary 
to call Into exercise the wisdom, the prudence, and the patriotism, of the United States* 
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Gbnihal Wabhington, to "WiLWAM Gordon, in England, Dec, 2Zi, 1788. 
— ** The prospect, that a good General Government will, in all human 
probability, be soon established ia America, affords me more substantial 
satisfaction than I have ever before derived from any political event ; 
because there is a rational ground for believing, that not only the l^appi- 
ness of my own countrymen, but t&at of mankind in general, will be pro- 
moted by it." 

Same, to the Marquis db Lafatjetts, Jan, 2Qth, 1789. -^ " The last 
letter, which I had the pleasure of writing to you, was forwarded by Mr. 
GouvERNEUR MoRRis.* Siuce his departure from America, • . the minds 
of men have not been in a stagnant .state ; but patriotism, instead of 
faction, has generally agitated tliem* - * The choice of Senators, 
Representatives, and Electors, which, excepting that of the last descrip- 
tion, took place at different times in the different States, has afforded 
abundant topics for domestic news since the beginnins; of Autumn. . As I 
imagine you see most of the several particulars detailed in the American 
Gazettes, I will content mvself with only saying;, that the' elections have 
been hitherto vastly more favorable than we could have expected ; thajb 
federal sentiments seem to be growing with uncommon rapidity, and th«t 
this increasing unanimity is not less indicative of the good disposition 
than of the good sense of the Americans. Did it not savor so much of 
partiality for my countrymeni 1 might add, that I cannot help flattering 
myself, that the newXSongress, on account of the self-created respecta- 
bility and various talents of its members, will not be inferior to any 
Assembly in the world. From these, and some other circumstances*, I 
really entertain greater hopes that America will not finally disappoint 
the expectations; of her friends, than I have at almost any former period • 

than it will be In the important transaottons of appointln$|' the Ezeoati ve and Legislatire 
branches of the new Goremment. For the ftnre impresfflon made therein will probably 
five a tone to all future measures. 

*' We areh&ppv here in finding it to be the nnanimoas voioe of this rising Empire, 
that your Exceilenoy, who lias so Just a olaim to the merit of its establishment, should 
now take it under your pr itection. The share you hold in the affections of the people, 
and the unlimited oonadence they place in your intejsrity and judgment, gi7eyon ao 
elevated stand among them, which no other man can or probably ever will eommand. 
These things must insure to you all which a susceptible mmd can wi:<h, —a power of pro* 
noting in the highest degree the happiness of a virtuous and enlightened country. 

*' But will not these verv important considerations alarm those antl-fbderal character! 
before mentioned ! . . .We mast expect, and we should be guarded in every point 
to prevent, the influeifoe of the intrigues and combinations of those, who wuih to sea 
every thing again afloat. They will endeavor, as one of the most probable means by 
whicii they may effect their purpose, to prevent your aoceplaoce of the Presidenoy, 
your election they eannoi hinder. • ..... 

" I have, my dear General, thus freely written from the ftillest conviction of duty, 
and in perfect confidence in your Excellency. I feel myself exceedingly interested to 
see such a Government, M we want and peed, established without loss of time, , . I 
hope yet to live ani enjoy the blessings of It. . . I wish to see a Oovemment ia 
existence, and properly administered, that I may not suffer the sad mortification, whioli 
would take place. If, after all the toils, dangers, and sufferings of a lonj^and distressing war, 
prosecuted fbr the purpose of wardingoff an impending blow, and of establishing oar 
country in those rights to which it was justly entitled, the people should, ttom any 
eonduct of their^ lose those blessings^ to secure which, "was the sole end of the Importaai 
struggle.'' ' 

* It is doubtless recollected that Mr. Mprris was one of the most active and inftueatial 
members of the Convention. In the prosecutidn of business engagements with Bobert 
Morris he embarked on board a vessel fbr France. Dee, isth, 1734, and was absent Arom 
the United States ten years. In a letter to him, Nov, 28tA, prior to his departure fbr 
Fraitoe, General Washington wrote, in reference to one previously received from Mr. 
Morris, — ** As to what you hint respecting myself, towards the close of your letter, 
I have really but little leisure or laellnation to eater on the diseoMion of a safajject le 
tmpleasant to me." 

Mr. Morris rejoined, ->*'(>& the labjeot which has closed both your letter and mlae, 
I feel too much not to say Mmethinr. 1 have ever thought and said, that you mu$t ba 
Presidenr. No other man can fill that offioe. No other man can draw forth the abilities 
of our country into the various departments of ciril life. Yon alone can awe the fnso- 
lenod of opposing factions, and the greater insolence of assuming adherents. , . You 
win become the fhther of more than three millions of children; and while your bosom 

flows with parental tenderness, in theirtf or at least a majority of them, you will excite 
he duteous sentiments of filial affection. . . I form my ooftolusions from those talents 
and virtues, which the world btUeves, and yoor fMt adf tnow you possess,** — f^UuU(pkia, 
Dte. 6th, 
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Still, howef6t, in mth A fiotie Atate of etiatence t iTOiiM tidt W too 
tenguine, . . lest BomO anfbreseen misoIiatLce ot ^rversenett shpuld 
occasion the greater mortificatioil, hy blasting the enjoyment in the Very 
bad. 

«< I can ei,y little or nothing new, in conseqnence of the repetition of 
yoar opinion, on the expediency there wiU be for my accepting the office 
to which you refer. Your sentiments, indeed, coincide much more nearly 
with those of my other friends thatt with my own feelings.* . . Should 
oircumstanoes render it, in a manner, inevitably necessary, . be assu red, 
iKj dear Sir, I shall assume the task With the most unfeigned reluctance, 
and with a real diftdence, for which 1 shi^ probably receive no credit 
from the world. If I know my own hearl^ nothing snort of a conviction 
of duty will induce me again to take an active part m public affiiirs ; and 
in that case, if I can form a plan for my own conduct, my endeavoni shall 
be unremittiiigly exerted, even at the hasard of former fkme or present 
popularity, to -extricate my eountif^ from the embarrassments in wnioh it 
IS entangled ; . . and to establish a general system of policy, which, 
if pursued, will ensure permanent felicity to the Commonwealth. 1 ihbki 
I see a path as clear and as direct as^ a itty of light, which leads to the 
aittainment of that object. Nothing but harmony, honesty, industry, and 
frugality, are necessary to Make «» a gveat and happy neople; Ua^ly , 
the present posture of allhirs,. aftd the prevailing dispodtion or my 
eoontrymen, promise to corporate in establiebing these feui< great and 
eisential pillars of public felidity* 

** While you are quarrelling aUKHig yourselves in Europe n while m» 
kinfl is running mad, and others acting ae if they were already so^ by 
eattmg the throats of the itabieete ef tbeir nei^hboTS $ I think yona need 
not doubt, my dear Marquis, that we shall continue in tranquillity here* 
and that population will be progressive, so long as there shall continue 
to be so many easy means for obtaining a subsistence, and so ample m 
field for the exertion of talents and indust^." 

To CocrNf BK BocHAi^BBAt, bo WYOte^ on the same dfty, — ** We are on 
the point of seeing the completion of the new Qovernment> which, by 
l^iviDg motives to labor, and security to property, cannot fail to augment, 
beyond all former example, the capital stocx, that is to say, the agzregats 
amount of proper^ in the country. I speak with the more conSdenee« 
because so many orthe electione of Senators and Repfesentatme to Oon^ 
fsrasB are already made, that there is the best reason to believe the wisdom* 
the patriotism, and the virtue, o^ America will be eoDSpieuoaety eoneettp 
feed in that body." 

As would seem, no infelligetit reader of the last preceding 
thirteen pages, conld &il to believe that the emphatic exf»res^ 
sions of inoreosed hope and confidence in the last three ext^cts, 
were prompted by the apparent saecess of the earnest and 
indefatigable endeavors of the wisest patriots to secure a &if 
trial of the Constitution, in the same form and condition iu 
which it was sent to Congress by the Convention. 

* All p«blio iMB, who eiitoy«i •n^oiiimittw for ta^ifiiw^y extended obsenratioo 
JtmA eziperieMe, MNMMr te oare eolaeided in tlMoj^HioiiftbaiaaanMjeetof politieal 
nedesBlty, Generai Washington must be the first President. Br. Franklin, the most emi^ 

EitaaOBg ttiem, in a letter, i^m« ^h, 1788, wiotey ^ '' Oeneial Waehingt^n is the man 
t aU our ey^ are Axed en kx PftBideoty and wiui* U4U» isdiwBoe I B»y bare i$ 
otedtohim." ^ ^ ^ ^ 

QoTernor Johnson, of Maryland. ^rvete, Oe$, lOlA, >- " We eaonot, Sir, do withont yon; 
and I and thoiMMids more ena ezpladn to aoyhody but yottneif why we oannot do with- 
•ntyon.'^ 

In consequence of the emission in the appropriate place, page 78, wbere Colonel 
liCe's name occurs, it seems due to trnth to mention that be did not belong to the 
class of Lees referred to, page 72; bat was distinguished for bis efficient services 
as a cavalry officer during the itevolutionary war, and was a steadfast friend of the 
Constitution and of the policy of ^'ishington. — Sditob, 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 



The commencement of ft new Government, instituted 

BY AND FOR AN INTELUGENT^ A FREE, AND PBOSFECTITBLT A 

GREAT AND HAPPY PEOPLE, was an event of such magnitude, 
and so obviously of immeasurable, — of absolutely vital interest 
and consequence to the whole and every part of the Nation, 
that some important facts, viewed in their connection with 
it, afford another illustration of the degenerate and relaxed 
state to which, as has been repeatedly shown, public sentiment 
bad at that period been reduced. Concerning those facts, an 
opinion may be derived from the following description in the 
language of the late Chief Justice Marshall : — ♦ 

<' The impoteqoe of the hte Governineat [the Confederation], added to 
the dilator inew inseparable from its perplexed mode of prooeeding on the 
public business, ana to its continued session, had prodaoed among the 
members.of Coqgress such an habitual disregard of panotpality in tbeir 
attendance on that body, that, although the new Goverament was to com- 
mence its operatiqns un tbe4/Aof AUirch, 1789,, a House pf Represenla- 
tiTes w«is not formed untal the first^ nor a Senikte until the sixth, day of 
April. 

** The ceremonies of inauguration having been adjusted by Congress,, the 
President attended in the ^nate-cbamber on tbe 30th of April, in order 
to take, in tbe presence of both Houses, %bp oath prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. 

• '* Having taken it in the view of an Immense concourse of people, he 
delivered the address.** ^ 

Whether or not 'the favorable resillts anticipated by Gen^ 
eral Washington, tod by a majority -of his countrymen, were 
realized from the operations of the new Government un- 
der his administration, may be inferred from the following 
extracts :— 

In a letter to 0o(i,v8|tNKiHt Moaais, Oc/. I3M, 17S9, V^^kV&iimsT Washwqton 
wrote : — *' That the national Government is organized,* and, as far as mj 
infurmation ^o^% to ,the satisfaction of aU piirties ; thftt opposition is 
either no more, or hides its bead ; that it is hoped and expected it wiU 
take strong root, and that tbe non-acceding States [North Carolina and 
Rhode island] Will very soon heoonte members of tbe union.*' 

In Ma. MoRBis's Beply, dated Paris, Jan, 24<A, 1790, he wrote : — <' l)b 
gave me very sincere pleasure to leam fiom you the good tidiqgs, which 
>ou communicated respecting our .new form of Government. . . Jhayp 
from time to time received very great pleasure, at the development of its 

* Marshairs Waabington, in two volumes, vol. 2, pp. 138, 146> 

As nearly all the eztracta trom lotters of Washington, have been taken from hw 
Writings in twelve volnuaes, edited by the late Dr. Sparks, their several places ars 
indicated by their dates. . 

Li kewiro thiise, from Hr. Jeff^r^n^s.lettora In hit Works in Ibffr vcJaqMS, in Indioatad 
in the ^Lioe jmsQA^r* 
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Erinciples by the Legislature, which in ray opinion does them t'le greatest 
onor. They have far, very far, outgone my expectations, and even c »m0 
up, not only to my hopes, but to my very wishes. . . I hope in God, 
my dear Sir, that you will long continue to preside, and that not on'y 
you, but all who succesd y )U, may be assisted; by coun'^ellors as able and 
honest, as those who now fill the diffarent seats in Gongresd. The prospect 
of public felicity, which must be the result, fills my bo^om with delight. 

my country, how happy ! didst thou but know thy blessedness.'* 
President VVASHmGT')N, to Mlis. Catharine MacaulaIt Graham, Jan. 9lh, 

17^0. — ** If, after all my humble but faithful endeavors to advance the 
'felicity of my country and mankind, £ may indulge a hope, that my 
labors have not been alto'^ether without success, it will be the only real 
compensation I can receive in the plosing scenes of life. 

** On the actual situation of this country under its new Government, I 
If^^lll make a few remarks. That this Government, though not actually 
fierfect, is one of the best in the world, [ hate little doubt. ... It 
was indeed next to a miracle, that there should have, been bo much una- 
pimity in points of so greit importance among such a number of citizens, 
iso widely scattered, and so dinarent in their habits in many respects, as 
'the Ainericans were. Nor are the growing unDinimity and increasing good 
will of the citizens to the Government lees remarkable, than [ihose] 
favorable cifcumstancet . • 

** So far as we have gone with the new Government (and it is completely 
brganited and in operation), we have had greater reason than the most 
sanguine could ex|*Bct, to be satisfied with its succese. The increase of 
commer(>*e is visible in every port, and .the number of new manufiictures 
introduced in one year is astonishing. I have lately made a tour through 
the Eastern States. I found the country in a great decree recoverel from 
the ravages of the war ; the towns flourishing, and the people delighted 
with a Government instituted by themselves, and fot their own good. The 
same facts, I have also reason to believe from good authority, exist in the 
Southi^rn States. 

** By what I have just observed, I think you will be persuaded that the 
ill-boding politicians, who pro^ftostioated that America never would enjoy 
any fruits from her Independence, and that 'she would be obliged to 
have recourse to forjBign power for protection, have at least been mistaken, 

1 shall sincerely rejoice to see, that the« American Revolution has been 
productive of happy consequences on both sides of the Atlantic." 

Same, to Charlbs Pincknet, of S.0.» Jan, 11M,1790. — ** My late tour 
through the Eae.tern States has been of salutary consequence in confirming 
my health. I have likewise had an opportunity of seeing how far the 
country has recovered from the ravages of the war, and how well the 
inhabitants are dispoi^ed to support the General Government." 

Saitb, to the M^HQtits dk la Luzerne, April 29/^, 1790. — «* I am much 
pleased with the interest you take in our national reputation ; «nd the 
information yott give, that our eredit is becoming respectable in £urope, 
nnder the influence of our new Government." 

Same, to the Marquis db Lafayette, June 3rf, 1790. — ** You have 
doubtless been informed, from time to time, of the happy progress of our 
adiiirs. The principal difficulties which oppose themselves in any shape 
to the prosperous execution of our Government, seem in a grcat'ineasure to 
have been surmounted. A good temper prevails amons^ our citizens. . . 

"Our Government is now happily carrieJ into oper «tion. Although somj 
thorny questions still remain, it is to he hoped that the wisdoqi of tho^o 
con-cerncd in the national L«'gislature will dispose of them prudently. A 
funding system is one of the subj^^crs Which occasions most anxiety and 
perplexity. Yet our revenut*8 have b^-en considerably more productive 
thuw it W4fl iittftgined tSsjcy wot Id be . . Oar trale to the East Indi s 
flourishes. The profits to individuals are so considerable as to induce more, 
porsjns to engage in it continually." 
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Skin, to Datid Stswast, June I5tk, 1790. — " Out Tepaiatio& bas iiMa hi 
everr pert of the globe ; and our eredit, eepeeially in Holiand, where our 
funoe are above (lur, has got higher than that of any nation in Europe, as 
appears by official advices just reeeived«" * 

^AMB, to Thomas Marshall [of Kentucky], Feb. 6/i, 1791. — " I never 
doubted « that the operations of this Government, if not perverted by 
pretiudice or evil designs, would inspire the citizens of America with such 
confidence in it, as effectually to do awi^ those apprehensions, which, 
under the former, our best men entertained of divisions among ourselves, 
or allurements from other nations. I am therefore happy to find that such 
a disposition prevails in your part of the country, as to remove any idea 
of that evil, which a few years ago yon so much dreaded.*' 

Sam£, to the Maiiquib db Latatette, March 19^4, 1791« — *' Our country, 
my dear Sir (and it is truly yours), is fast advancing in its political im« 
portance and social happiness. . « The laws of the United States, adapted 
to the public exigeooies, are framed with wisdom, and acquiesced in with 
cheerfulness. The administration of them, aided by the affectionate par* 
tiality of my countrymen, is attended with no unnecessary ineonveni^ice, 
and every circumstance is auspicious to your fellow-citizens in this section 
of the globe." 

Saxb, to Mrs. Cathartne Macaitlat GBAHAH,t July I9th, 1791. — " I shall 
onlj further add, what I know will give you pleasure, that the United 
States enijoy a scene of prosperity and tranquillity under the new Govern- 
ment, that cocLi burdly have INeen hoped for under the old ; and that, 
while yviu, in Europe, are troubled.with war and rumors of war, every one 
here may bit under his own vine, and none to molest or make him afraid." 

Samb, to David Humphbets, July 20/A, 1791. — '* Each day's experience 
of the Govern went of the United States seems to confirm its establishment, 
and to render it more popular. A ready acquiescence in the laws mad^ 
under it,sbows in a strong light the coofidence which the people have in 
their Representatives, nnd in the uprigtvt views of those who administer 
the Government. . ' . Our pu.blic credit stands on that ground, wliich 
three yeans a^o it would have been a species of madness to have foretold. 
The Hstooishing rapidity with whicn the newly instituted bank was 
fiiJed, gives an unezamided piouf of the resources of our countrymen, and 
their coofidence io public measures. On the first day of opening the 
subscription, tiie whole number of shares (twenty thousand) were taken 
up in one hour, imi application made for upwards of four thousaod more 
than were granted by the institution, besides many others that Were coming 
in from different quartere. ''% 

Same, t* the Marquis db Lapatktte, July '2Stk, 17^1. — " On the sixth of 
this month 1 returned from a tour through the Southern States. . . Id 
the course t^f this journey, I have been highly ^niMed in observing the 
flourishing state of the country, and the good dispositions of the people, 
lodustry and economy have become very fashionabie in those parts, which 
were lormerly noted for the opposite qualities. The attachment of all 
classes uf citizens to the General Government seems to be a pleasing 
pres ge of their future happiness and respectability. 

** The complete establishment of our public cridit- is a Strong mark of 
the confidence of the people^ in the virtue of their Representatives, and the 

■* Previoufl toUhenew Oorernment, oUUnu asainst the United States kad depreeiated 
to OQti eightli of their numinal value. 

t This letter was not received by Mra. Graham. 86e died, June S2nd, 1791. 

I He wrote to Coant de Mcmstler, Se^tt. 5th. -^ ** The flivomble sentimeats which you 
express of our ecu itry and its councns are very a^^reeablo to me. 

** You will learn wt^h pleaHure, that events nave realized the meet sanguine hopesof 
ka/iofta^ prosperity. Tho iaiiuence of the (ieneral Government has extended to every 
"^Bhition of political impropx^ement, and xo the promotion of our social happiness." 



wwiam of tlneir mmmatrtB* . . Thiv ^ntmst between ibe v^tttatkn of 
the people of <febe United SMe««ad tiifM»<6)f iiarope, is too etrijfaing to be 
pnssed over, even hj the meet enperfieml ol»erv«c. . . Buit w^e do not 
wish to be the only people, who may teste ithe sweets of .mi equal «nd good 
Government. W^e look w.Uh An aoxiovis eye to the time when happiness 
imd tranquillity shall prevail in your country, and when all Europe shall 
be freed from commotions, tumults and alarms." 

Sake, to GouvBawKiJB Momtie^ July 2^h, 1791. — ** Dear Sir, — The 
communications io your several Letters, relative to the state of affairs in 
Europe, are very gratefully received- • .. 

^' The chauge of systemu, which have so long prevailed in Europe, wlQ 
undoubtedly affect us in a degree proportioned co our political or commer- 
cial connections with the several nations of it. . . The present moment 
seems pregnant with great events. . . That a change there will be 
favortkble to this eounti^, I liave no doabt. For under the former system 
we were seen either in the dfietresees of war, or viewed after the peaee in « 
^ost unfavorable light througih the medium o^f our distracted state. In 
neither point oould we appear of much consequenee among nations. . . 
A change of eystem Will open aitew tiew of things, and we shall then 
burst upon them, as It were, with redcm^iled advantiiges. . . 

*^In my late tour through the Southern States, I ezperienoed great 
satisfaction in seeini^ the gpod effiaots of the General Government in that 
part of the Union. The people «.t large have felt the security' which it 
gives^ and the equal justice wfhieb it administers to them. The farmer^ 
the merchants, and the imechaniQ, have seen their several interests attended 
to, and thence they uuite in placing a confidence in their Bepresentativea, 
as well as in those in whose bands the execution of the laws is placed, 
lodustrv has there taken place of idleness, and economy, of dissipation. 
. . The establishment of public credtt is ati immense point Drained in 
our national concerns. Thb, I bcAieve, ezoeeds the expectation of the most 
sanguine among us." 

Sake, to the Marquis ns Xafatettb, June 10/A, 1792. — '* The affairs 
of the IJnited States still go on in a prosperous train. We increase daily 
in numbers and riches, and the^ople are blessed with the enjoyment of 
those rights, which alone can .give security and happiness to a Nation." 

After seeing how essetttiafl interests are affected by the inatare 
of a Governmen't resting on the Ballot, who can doubt the need 
of regarding the distinctive nature of that system of Government 
called the Confederation, whose results are shown in pp. 11<^14, 
and often declared in the Convention, and of then noticing the 
perfect contrast between those results and the true developments 
from the unperverted operations of the new System called the 
Constitution, as tbese developments are seen through the extracts 
in pp. 83-86 ? 

If anyone, who has learned these opposite lessons A*om the 
Fathers, will add the teachings derivable from his past and 
present observations of public affairs, and from the contents of the 
pages in this Work complete, he may be able to judge with much, 
confidence, whether there is now, or ever has been since the 
beginning of the Union, as strong a tendency to a possibly 
daagerons consolidation, as to a probably entire and final destrnc- 
tion of all the great interests, and consequently of the long-cherished 
liopes and expectations, of United America. In this connection is 
suggested the Inquir}', — By whose agencies and influences was 
National Liberty gained, and, afterward, so far regulated and 
secured as to have been defended and j)reserved to the present time ? 
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